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Erclesinstical Affairs, 


— — 


DISCRIMINATIVE ELECTORAL ACTION. 


In following up the line of observation upon 
which we entered last week, with a view of 
inducing the friends of religious equality to 
— quiet preparatory steps towards the next 

tector we may perhaps be allowed to 
Pats the ‘suggestions we may have to 
offer 3 by a remark or two which will 
apply more or less forcibly to all the consti- 
tuent bodies. In all of them, so far at least as 
England and Wales are concerned, a fair pro- 
portion of the Liberal electors may be classified 
with the advanced section of the party. In 
some cases they constitute a majority; in 
others, their number may fall short of that of 
the more moderate section. But in all cases, 
or almost all, they are entitled to take their 
part in framing the counsels which are to guide 
the conduct of the majority. It will be expe- 
dient, we would suggest, that in all places, and 
under all circumstances, they should make 
their influence felt in accordance with the elec- 
toral strength they are able to contribute. 
They may be but a small fraction of the party, 
but, even then, it will be proper for them to 
obtain, if possible, a representation in Parlia- 
ment correspondent with their numbers. Their 
hand should be everywhere felt—not for an- 
noyance, far less for revenge—but its touch 
should be sufficiently firm to be recognised, 
and gentle to be recognised without angry 
resentment. The claim of the principle it re- 
presents cannot be regarded as unreasonable in 
the abstract, and although under present cir- 
cumstances it may 4e impracticable to obtain 
for it the full consideration which it deserves, 
it may, and should, be asserted with such 
earnestness as to secure for itself such a degree 
of concession as the present state of opinion in 
the constituency will warrant it in challenging. 
It should nowhere be silent, nowhere yield 
itself up to inaction, but it should everywhere 
make the constituency cognisant of its existence 
—and that, too, in proportion to the electoral 
force which it has at command. 


There is one other point which we throw out 
for thoughtful consideration. Much more may 
be done, we think, by timely and friendly 
intercommunication with the party of which 
the friends of religious equality are regarded 
as the advanced section, than by any tactical 
movements which will have the effect of taking 
the body of the party by surprise. It is 


; ne 


usually far better to thoroughly understand 
one another before the battle commences than 


to find ourselves at cross purposes with many 


of our comrades when it shall have become 
utterly impracticable to rearrange our combina- 
tions. Each section of the party may thus be 
brought to a full acquaintance of what the 
other sections would prefer to do. Where this 
can be done, it is obviously expedient that it 


30 | should be done, when as yet the heat and 


turmoil of an election is comparatively remote, 
and when there remains sufficient time, and, 
perhaps we may add, sufficient friendliness of 
disposition, to come to an agreement which 
can be sanctioned by all. 


Let us now revert to details. It may be 


assumed that an election committee specially 
representative of the interests of religious 


equality has been formed in each constituency, 
and has ascertained by the best available 
methods the relation in which the sitting 
members stand to the question before it. Of 
course, that relation will differ in different 
constituencies by such a great variety of shades 
as to render it impossible for us to note them 
all. We can only advert to a few of them by 
way of illustration. There may be cases, for 
inetance, in which the entire representation of 
a constituency is hopelessly Tory. Even then, 


however, it will not be without its use, both 


privately and publicly, to bring under the 
notice of candidates the claims of the principle 
with a view to the promotion of which the 
electoral committee has been chosen. There 
may or there may not be a contest in prospect, 
If there be not, the occasion will be suitable 
for reading to the incoming candidates as 
impressive a lecture (both for their benefit and 
for that of public opinion in the neighbourhood) 
on the wishes, aims, and resolutions of the 
advanced party as may serve to shew that the 
current of feeling does not run unexceptionally 
in the same direction. If there be a contest, 
there will be one or more Liberal candidates. 
They should be made aware that some portion 
of the help which they expect, even though it 
may be but a small portion, must come from 
electors whose views they do not adequately 
represent. It will befor the committee in such 
cases to determine whether, on the whole, the 
case is one in which it is preferable to vote for 
insufficient representation, or, by abstaining 
from yoting, to submit to misrepresentation. 
The question is one for local determination, and 
cannot be decided upon merely abstract grounds. 

But, let us add, it should be determined mainly 
with a view to the ultimate furtherance of the 
cause the committee haye in hand. 


Let us take another specimen. Here, for 
example, is a constituency so strong in Libe- 
ralism as to be able to return two members of 
the party. Usually, the advanced section of 
Reformers, consisting, for the most part, of 
Nonconformists, comprises the majority, or, at 
any rate, a large proportion of the possessors of 
the franchise in such constituencies. As in the 
first instance we have supposed the friends of 
religious equality would not claim more than 
their due, so in this second case they ought not 
to claim less. Yet it is not at all uncommon, 
where the conditions to which we have adverted 
are known to apply, for both candidates of the 
Liberal party to be selected without reference 


to that cause which is espoused by nearly half, 


or more than half, of the constituents who are 
to elect them. There seems to us to be no sort 


| of necessity for acquiescing in this unfair dis- 


tribution of representative power. It is a state 
of things which calls for the utmost firmness on 
the part of those who are deprived of their 
proper share of influence in the Council of the 
Nation. Wherever two Liberals are constantly 
returned, Nonconformists have a right to insist, 
nay, in our opinion, are bound to insist, that 
one of them should accede to their wishes by 
giving his voice and vote in support of the 
ecclesiastical policy which they endorse. They 
ask nothing for themselves. The questions 
which they seek to promote in Parliament are 
questions of national interest and concern. If 
those with whom they have commonly acted 
refuse their assent to a due combination of 
electoral strength, upon them must fall the 
responsibility of dividing the party. We 
believe that they would not choose to incur 
that responsibility, if they were approached in 
a considerate and amicable spirit. The demand 
is so reasonable on the face of it that, if 
proffered in time, with courtesy, and resolutely, 

it would, we think, in most cases, be granted. 
There, are, however, some constituencies the 
representation of which is by no means 80 
decidedly Liberal as to admit of this arrange- 
ment. The balance of parties may be tolerably 
iberal 


will be needed to chalk out precisely the line of 
conduct that should be pursued in such cases 
by the advanced section of the Liberal party. 


Here and there, it may be inexpedient to push 


their claims to the utmost extent, or to set up 
the principle of disestablishment as a testing- 
point for candidates. But, even where this may 
occur, it can hardly be necessary to accept such 
meagre fare as frequently is offered to consti- 
tuencies with doubtful majorities. Generally 
speaking, it is not even tactically wise to allow 
your programme to be pared down until it 
differs in no very essential particulars from 
that of the adversary. What we aim at impres- 
sing upon the minds of our readers is that, 
wherever it can be done, preparatory steps 
should be taken, both in regard to the choice of 
candidates, and in the conduct of elections, to 
give to the principle to which they are com- 
mitted the whole weight of consideration which 
their electoral strength will justify. This has 
hardly been done as yet in any general election. 
It has never been seriously aimed at beforehand 


as an object worthy of achievement. We trust 


that a worthier system of tactics will be 
adopted in reference to the proximate fature. 
We may find it necessary to say a few more 
words upon the subject, but these we will 


‘reserve till next week. 


A RITUALIST ORITIO OF THE 
EPISOOPATE. 


THE policy of the Contemporary Review in 
opening its N, et ae — 
opinions on any possible su Ww pens 
to a — public attention, has been fruitful in 

rises to the reader. And 
peony most startling of these may fairly 

y po lhe the article contributed to the 
current number, by the Rev. Orby Shipley, 
on Confession and the Bishops.” It is, of 
— no new thing that the revival of the 
in the Anglican Church should 
— discussed and advocated in a tone of confi- 
dent assurance. Thanks mainly to a * 
submission of the E 


getting quite used to 


E it — 
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novelty to find that a Ritualist respects Epis- 
copal authority only so long as it commande 
him to do just what he likes. But to see the 
whole synagogue: of right reverend fathers 
boldly claimed as fautors of the confessional, 
while the claim is maintained not merely by 
select quotations from Convocation debates, but 


by numerous inuendos as to episcopal private-] such ac 


a this is undoubtedly a new phase of 
itualistic progress, and one deserving at least 
a passing reflection. ‘‘It is not easy,” says 
Mr. Shipley, ‘‘ to take a fresh line in regard to 
confession.” We may justly compliment him 
on having overcome the difficulty. 

Our author makes a highly proper protest 
against the injustice of those who charge 
Ritualists with“ idolising the Episcopate in the 
abstract, while they despise every bishop in the 
concrete.” If this were true, he says, and 
like most half-truths it is wholly false, it is a 
remarkable inconsistency that the advanced 
guard of the army, I may almost say the picked 
men for a forlorn hope, should voluntarily and 
deliberately address a pa of bishops not at all 
abstract in form. .. with the intention before 
explained.” Nodoubt the independent member 
who puts a poser to the head of the Government 
with a view of impaling him on the horns of a 
dilemma, feels a great respect for his right hon. 
victim. And the 483 priests, who, Mr. Shipley 
assures us, are second to few in the Church of 
England for their wide and varied experience in 
the Confessional” had so much respect for the 
venerable prelates amongst whom they threw 
the apple of discord by their notorious petition, 
that they attached the test importance to 
the discordant cries which the fluttered Upper 
House was likely to raise. And very dainty 
indeed is the style in which this eminent 
Ritualist respectfully makes fools of his bishops. 
For, setting out with the avowed purpose of 
estimating ‘‘ exactly what the world may have 
to say against either the doctrine or practice of 
a sacrament of the Church,” he proceeds to 
adduce not,as the unsophisticated might expect, 


the utterances of the Pall Mall Gazette or the 


Times, but the sacred words of the Episcopal 
bench. It is proposed to estimate the world’s 
verdict by the pronouncements of the bishops.”’ 
The reverend writer anticipates that this may be 
regarded as a somewhat paradoxicalmode of pro- 
cedure. But with a delicate satire which does 
more credit to his literary skill than to his 
practical observance of catechetical instruc- 
tions on submission to spiritual pastors and 
masters,” he goes on to justify himself. If,“ 
says he, ons will call to mind the mode of 
nomination and election to the chief offices of 
the Establishment by State authority — the 
class of olergy from which, as a rule, the 
episcopate is recruited; the atmosphere either 
self-chosen or enforced, which unfortunately 
surrounds our bishops from the date of their 
elevation; the position which they necessarily 
fill in the — * and social world, and the 
influence which society cannot but, and un- 


bappily does, exercise upon the right reverend 


bench—he will be to own that a colour- 
able argument has been advanced for the 
theory above stated.” We are disposed to 
agree that there is much force in these obser- 
vations; and we shrewdly suspect that Mr. 
Shipley is not blind to some other conclusions 
to which the same argument inevitably points. 
But the bishops are not to get off so easily. They 
are oredited with making themselves the mouth- 
iece of the world as distinguished from the 
hurch, in the support they ars all to have 
given to the confessional. On the other hand 
they have carried their worldly wisdom too far. 
They have been perverse enough to take ex- 
ceptions to ‘‘ certain details of confession”; and 
to insist upon the needful qualifications of those 
who administer it. They have no doubt 
deeply, most deeply, offended the religious 
instincts of all who believe that the real advan- 
tages of confession outweigh the adventitious 
disadvan which may attach to the system.” 
Besides, the bishops have really been too bad 
in the 1 which they employed in debate; 
ang . 5 * sure met Lad % now 2 
ore 1 y those who always regret 
1. Stil he is pre to show that on the 
whole the tone of the bishops is distinctly and 
positively in favour of Confession. But in the 


endeavour to do so he feels that he labours | Th 


under some considerable disadvantages. One of 
these is the fact that the bishops are not in the 
hubit of delivering themselves in the straight- 
forward fashion that might be expected from 
ordinary men. A polifician in his seat in 
Parliament,” % mathematician asked to ex- 
plain a simple proposition of Euclid,” a 
general requested to state his opinion on a ques- 
tion of elemen tactics, —all might be 


expected to give a plain answer. But this is 


not quite so clear in the case of bishops 
to decide a vital 
Nevertheless Mr. 


int of faith — 
or practice. 
ipley thinks it better on 


the whole to assume that they meant what they 
said in the oracular responses which he after- 
wards selects for notice. Another difficulty 1: 
occasioned by an unkind rumour “that a 
difference exists between the public utterances 
and the private views of our fathers in God.” 
Mr. Shipley has no means to test the truth of 
3 But ho is evidently inclined to 

believe that there is something in it. 
And one of bis reasons is the line 
which individual bishops privately adopt 
towards the practice of confession both 
as priests and as diocesans. He prudently 
abstains from mentioning names, but says that 
he is able to do so. And supposing him to 
have any ground for so startling a declaration. 
he very justly goes on to add; ‘‘ when we find 
bishops who speak or write publicly in the most 
severe terms against confession in reply to 
Protestant agitators or otherwise, themselves 
hearing confessions, . themselves in a 
semi-public manner declaring to the priests of 
a mission that they must guage their success by 
the number of confessions they receive, then I 
say, not that the charge is true, but that there 
exists unhappily a certain foundation for the 
charge that the private and public words and 
actions of the bishops are not always in absolute 
uniformity.” 

After premising still farther that the written 
or spoken objections of the Episcopate to con- 
fession are objections in detail and not in prin- 
ciple, the writer goes on to show that many 
utterances of the bishops in discussing the 
notorious petition were distinctly in favour of 
the Ritualistic view. We do not know whether 
Mr. Shiply is quite fair in the quotations that 
he makes, The right reverend fathers, in 
whose religion the Prayer-book stands hardly 
second to the Bible, were obliged to keep in 
mind the exhortation to 5 communi- 
cants, and the order for the visitation of the sick. 
And with these in view it was impossible for 
them to deny that the Church does in certain 
circumstances sanction private confession. 
Nevertheless some of the bishops did certainly 
let fall phrases which go far to justify the use 
that is made of them. Thus, not to speak of 
the Bishop of Winchester who is gone, the 
Bishop of Salisbury seems to have acknowledged 
„ the necessity which exists for licensing 
3 for this purpose and not allowing others 
o accept or receive confessions.” Again, the 
Bishop of Ely, while owning that, at the 
present moment the Church of England is more 
at sea upon this question probably than any 
other church in existence,” yet believes her 
mind to be, that the pastor of the parish is the 
right person to whom anyone should apply for 
the purpose. 

„Will any one venture to affirm,” asks Mr. 
8 ipley „that a single soul that believed in 
and practised confession, has ceased to practice 
what he believed, in consequence of what was 
said in Oonvocation, or of the criticisms of the 
press? Will any one venture to deny the 
experience of priests who testify that since the 
attention of the world has been in directed 
to the teachiug of the Church on the subject of 
confession, their penitents in number has sen- 
sibly increased? We shall certainly not ven- 
ture to deny anything of the kind. We only 
make bold to affirm that it is high time the 
‘‘nonconforming members of the National 
Church took this sort of thing into their own 
hands. Such are the bishops and clergy who 
are now preaching a crusade against national 
education, in the interest of a sectarian mono- 
poly. These are the doctrines in which the 
oe gue to bring up our children and for whic 

y will compel us to pay. The ou apathy, 
fostered by the base disloyalty of the Evange- 
lical party to all their best traditions, becomes 
seriously alarming. ‘‘ The prophets prophesy 
falsely, and the priests bear rule by their means. 
And my love to have it 0. And what will 
ye do in the end thereof ? | 


A STREAK OF LIGHT. 


„Wx should like to see the National Church 
as comprehensive as it now is without so much 
necessity for reconciling what are in reality 
conflicting modes of theological thought.” 
ese are the words of the Spectator, repre- 
senting pretty accurately, we presume, the 
sentiments of the Broad Church party at large. 
They are significant words, revealing much in 
one sentence. They occur in an article on the 
recent Episcopal reply to the celebrated memo- 
rial of the Kitualist clergy in favour of Con- 
fession; an article remarkuble for its candid 
avowal of certain things which we have been 
long used to say about the Prayer-book and 
the Church, but which in our 22 have given 
t offence. Mr. Orby Shipley has 

ing the bishops to task for their milk-and- 


water way of dealing with the matter of con- | 


fession, and the Spectator comes to the help of the 
bishops in a style that may possibly provoke 
one of them to say, Save me from m 
friends.” Looking at their conduct from the 
Evangelical side, it says that a bishop can 
hardly be expected to condemn very decisively 
a system (Sacramentarian) which makes bisho 
necessary. That would be to destroy the 
reason of their existence. And looking at it 
from the Ritualist point of view, it says that the 
bishops can hardly pronounce in favour of ex- 
treme Sacramentarian doctrine in face of the 
fact that whilst such doctrine does find some 
countenance in the private offices of the Prayer- 
book, it is decidedly discountenanced in the more 
public offices. he Prayer-book is a com- 
promise, the Church is a compromise, and the 
bishops, as the representatives of hoth the 
Prayer-book and the Church, must be a com- 
promise too. 

Our contemporary has the less reluctance to 
make this candid avowal, inasmuch as it is itself 
in favour of such a compromise Church; but 
the recent extreme to which the Ritualists have 
attempted to push their Anglican Romanism 
has made it just a little conscious that the com- 
promise — 5 a trifle ludicrous when it is be- 
tween ‘conflicting modes of theological thougbt.“ 

And it expresses a mild kind of iegret that 
its pet idea of an Established Church without 
a shred of creed or theological system cannot 
at present be realised without presenting that 
ludicrous aspect. 

We can heartily sympathise with the idea of 
a Church, not necessarily National or Esta- 
blished, which should alluw of some, or even 
considerable, latitude, for diversity of religious 
thought, and mode of doctrinal statement. 
Certainly it is not we who have ever counselled 
distrust of freedom of thought as a safeguard of 
truth. We believe as firmly as any that the 
rigid enforcement of creeds tends to breed other 
hypocrisy or heresy; that there ig far more 
hope of unity where there is freedom than where 
there is law. The creeds have been the founders 
of sect and the parents of schism. To us it 
seems that it should be patent to all by this 
time, that the attempt to secure the attainment 
or the protection of truth by the rigid enuforce- 
ment of merely human modes of stating it has 
been an utter and laughable failure. But 

when you come to talk of constituting a Church 
the question is considerably narrowed. A church 
means surely a community, a body of pecple who 
have something in common. A Christian Church 
can mean nothing else than a body of 
people who have something which they in 
common hold to be Christianity—or Christian 
truth. It need not mean absolute agreement 
about every point of doctrine or the like, but 
it must mean agreement within some limits— 
the only question being how broad those limits 
may with safety and consistency be made. As 
far as has appeared hitherto, the Broad Church 
party would have been willing to leave the line 
of those limits so dimly traced as to be practi- 
cally of no avail, or else made so elastic that 
they can include all who care to come within 
them. Now, however, there is this faint per- 
ception to which we have alluded forced on 
them by the growing sacramentarianism of the 
Ritualists that a Church of ‘‘ conflicting” 
doctrines may possibly have its right to call 
itself a Church challenged. Of course the 
ridiculousness of such a state of things is mag- 
nified and intensified when the Church in ques- 
tion is a national Church. A national Church 
means two things. It means, first, that the 
State says to a certain set of men, Now, we 
will support you as the religious teachers of 
the people and make you in so far independent 
of them.” And in the case of the national 
Church it would add, We don’t ask you too 
particularly what it is you are going to teach, 
so that you call it Christianity. You—one set 
of you—say you are going to teach people that 
the private confession of sins to a priest 1s a duty 
they owe to God and to themselves, and that 
by that means they can obtain tho forgiveness 
of sins. Very well—we will pay and protect 
you. Another set of you are going to teach the 
people that the whole of this doctrine of human 
„ is nonsense, and that a poor sinner 
2 as much good by seeking advice 
m his mother or sister, or friend very good, 
go and teach that, we pay and protect you.” 
Anything much more intensely absurd than 
that in a Christian Church—a body of people, or 
a nation having something in common—we find 
it difficult to conceive. | 
The second thing that a National Church 
means is this, that the Legislature says to the 
nation, We undertake the support of your reli- 
ious instructors, and their protection in the 
ischarge of their functions. There they are; 
choose amongst them for yourselves. All you 


— 


n | have to do is to accept the ministrations as you 


may please.” So, such a National Church would 


imply that the State should add, We provide 
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you with every kind of religion which you 
can reasonably want. You have only to select 
among them according to your taste.” 

Possibly now that a little streak of light 
has been cast on this matter by the incon- 
venient action of the Ritualists, our Broad 
Church friends, for whom we entertain ths 
greatest respect, may come to perceive that if 
we are to have a National Church, that is to 
say, a Church adopted by the Legislature on 
behalf of the nation, its comprehensiveness must 
have some bounds, and its liberty be confined 
within some area that can, with some decency 
and consistency, call itself Christian. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES. 


A PERUSAL of Bishop Ellicott’s charge, as it 
appears in a full report in the Guardian, does not 
enhance one’s opinions as to its merits. In common 
with nearly all other Episcopal charges, it is greatly 
wanting in decision. The bishop, however, has felt 
himself obliged to speak out upon the question of 
the Clergy and the Labourers, and we are glad 
to read exactly what he said upon this subject. 
The bishop, we find, maintained that the kindly 
relations that ever ought to exist between employers 
and employed, were now being steadily resumed.” 
Not in distinct terms, but in unmistakeable allusion, 
he next proceeded to attack the articles in the 
Labourers’ Union Chronicle, on the “Church and 
the Labourers,” to which the attention of our 
readers has already been called. He characterised 
the language used in these articles as wild and 
strong,” ‘‘hard, bitter, and cruelly undeserved,” 
but, at the same time, he held, that their influence 
was limited, and that the hold of the Church on 
the hearts of the people was far too strong to be 
permanently weakened by the unjust and, he was 
afraid, communistic language, to which he had 
been alluding.” Once more the bishop denounced 
the agents of the Labourers’ Union, and declared 
that the Church could never sympathise with an 
agency of bitterness, nor co-operate with organisa- 
tions that widened the already too wide separation 
of class from class.” It must maintain gentle 
impartiality,” the clergy must not thrust them- 
selves into ‘‘ parish struggles,” and so on. And 
yet, said the bishop— 

It might be that in the past they had not used their 
influence with sufficient steadiness and clearness of 


en e The agricultural labourer, it might be, had 
en too much pitied and petted, and the real problem 


of how he may be raised to a much higher standard of 


self-reliance and self-respect had never been thoroughly 

faced by those who had his interest most truly at 

heart. Many kindly palliations of a hard lot had been 

freely adopted elsewhere, but anything like a systematic 

effort towards moral elevation and moral improvement 
d never yet been made, 


The words we have italicised express almost the 
strongest condemnation of the Established Church 
that has ever been expressed, and at once extin- 
guishes the familiar theory concerning the use of the 
Christian gentleman in every parish, —personified in 
the parson. The State has certainly placed these 
Christian gentlemen in their parishes with a view to 
the moral elevation and moral improvement” of 
the people, and now we are told that nothing like a 
systematic effort in that direction has ever been 
made by these Christian gentleman. 

Here is a bishop condemning the clergy, and next 
we meet a well-known High-Church clergyman, 
the Rev. J. W. Burgon, preaching at Oxford on 
the present condition of the Establishment in rela- 
tion to the Ritualistic movement. Mr. Burgon’s 
two sermons upon this subject have been published, 
and we find this at the close of the second 
sermon,— 


I behold with dismay the ghastly up-growth of one 
more sect, one more schism, one fresh aspect of Non- 
conformity ; and I mourn not least of all, because I see 

lainly that these medieval extravagances are making, 
if they have not already made, reconciliation with our 
Wesleyan brethren a thing impossible. There is no 
telling, in fact, how fatal is this retrograde movement 
to the pr of real Churchmanship throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. Ritualism” (for so 
disloyalty to the Church is absurdly called) is the great 
difficulty with a surprising number of the clergy in our 
large towns, especially in the northern dioceses. The 
working people simply kate it. They will not listen to 
‘‘Church defence” while this ugly phantom looms 
before them. Hundreds are being driven by it into 
Dissent. ‘‘I dare not call a Church defence meeting in 
this town” (writes an able and faithful incumbent) ; “it 
would be instantly turned into an anti-Ritualistic de- 
monstration.“ 


Mr. Burgon, after this strong delineation, proceeds 
to say that thus the cause of Christianity itself 
is suffering, but we fail to see the connection be- 
tween his facts and his conclusions. How can 
Christianity suffer when hundreds are being 
driven into Dissent, or when it is impossible to 
hold a Church defence meeting ? 

A letter from S. G. O.“ to the Times of Friday 
indicates more corruption in the Establishment 


with respect to Church patronage than had ever 
before been supposed to exist, notwithstanding the 
generally extensive knowledge of the soul market. 
8. G. O.“ informs the publiethat there are livings 
kept for the temporary use of broken-down cha- 
racters, not exactly hospitals for the cure of their 
souls, but houses for the refreshing of their reputa-. 
tions. It seems that they may go to Blackwash ” 
and get whitewashed, and so pass on to another 
parish, The market is said to be a regular one, 
and to be systematically worked. We are not sur- 
prised : nothing in connection with Church patron- 
age could possibly surprise us. This revelation, 
however, is the most disgraceful. Bishop Ellicott’s 
attention has been especially called to it. We 
wonder if the bishop will bring in a bill to put an 
end to it and to the whole system? Buta bishop 
taking a practical step in the direction of thorough 
Church reform would be the most extraordinary 
novelty that ecclesiastical history has seen. You 
might as well expect a money-lender to promote a 
bill prohibiting any interest beyond five per cent. 


A curious correspondence has been going on in 
the Guardian newspaper, relating to the Establish- 
ment of the Church. One correspondent, a fort- 
night ago, asked the very intelligent readers of 
that certainly intelligent. journal to inform him 
when the Church was Established, and now we 
have people saying that it never was Established, 
and, therefore, of course, cannot be Established 
now! Are we, therefore, all in a muddle; have 
we been fighting with a shadow? and is there 
no such thing as an Established Church in 
England? Something like this the correspondents 
of the Guardian maintain, but for what prac- 
tical purpose, we fail to see. It was the Rev. 
E. W. Blunt who triumphantly asked the question, 
„Pen was the Church of England Established ’’? 
To him Professor Bonamy Price replies, ‘‘Never”’! 
Les, Never I It was not Established, but 
„made by the State. Now this is a worse 
heresy than establishment, for it implies that the 
State created the Church from the beginning, 
instead of taking it in hand, and, not as we, but as 
the daw says, establishing it. Mr. Bonamy Price 
defines the distinction between making and esta- 
blishing thus :— 

The expression establishment“ applies properly to 
an independent Church, whose origin was not derived 
from the State, on which the State bestows privileges 
and endowments in return for spiritual services to the 
nation. In Catholic countries, the Roman Catholic 
Church is an established Church. It is self-exiatent, 
and in all lands except Italy foreign. Its organisation 
is absolutely independent of any State, and the centre 
of its Government is outside of the territory of every 
nation, except Italy. The Church of England is of a 
wholly different uature. It possesses no organisation 
but what is derived from the State, for it was the State 
which resolved to continue the Episcopal form: its 
Legislature is the natioual Parliament, solely and exclu- 
sively : it was non-existent, as an institution, when the 
State formed it, and consequently could not and did not 
contract any treaty or alliance with the State to grant 
services which were within its power to bestow or to 
withhold. But the term “established” has also a 
a popular and widespread meaning, as designating a 
Church which possesses a position and endowments 


iven by the State. In that sense the Church of 


ngland is of course established, and over and against 
Dissenting and voluntary churches. its character is 
plainly marked out. When the Dissenters demand that 
it shall be disestablished, they ask that every advantage 

iven to the Church which is not also accorded to 
Dissent shall be revoke, This means, in real fact, 
that they require the Church of England to be dis- 
solved; for if the organisation called the Church o. 
England were disconnected with the State it would 
cease to exist, as certain as the Corporation of London, 
or any other State-made body. The repeal of every 
statute affecting the Church of England, if unaccompa- 
nied by any re-enactment of any kind, would inevitably 
leave the English Episcopalians an unorganised mass of 
individual units, without any established relations with 
each other. 


To him another professor, Professor Brewer, of 
King’s College, who also says that the State ‘‘ never 
did“ establish the Church, nor create it, nor make it, 
nor set it up, nor organise it. We read this with 
some amazement, and almost with temporary con- 
fusion of intellect, but we find that Mr. Brewer 
does admit that the State has done something. It 
has ‘‘ established the doctrine and discipline of the 
Church of England,” and there the matter ends. 
That is something, for, if these two learned pro- 
fessors, with Mr. Blunt, were to go on much longer, 
we should begin to doubt, not whether the Church 
had ever been established, but whether the Church 
itself was not a mere fiction of the imagination, or, 
so to say, a geographical expression. 

We find, from the Vienna correspondence of the 
Times, that the Reichsrath will shortly discuss the 
relations between Church and State in Austria, and 
a private letter to ourselves from Pesth informs us 
that M. Deak’s committee of the Hungarian Dict 
will meet in five weeks time to see what is neces- 
sary to be done to bring about the entire separation 
of Church and State in that kingdom. It is expected 


that the deliverance of the committee will be of a 
thorough nature. 


LIBERATION WORK IN SCOTLAND. 


AUCHTERARDER. —Continuing histour, the Rev. J. 
H. Gordon, of Darlington, lectured in the Rev. George 
Jacques’s (U. P.) Church here, on Monday evening, 
Oct. 20, the pastor in the chair. There was a 

thering, and the greatest attention was paid the 

ecturer, who was heartily thanked. 

DunpEE.—Here, again, Mr. Gordon's health 
broke down, and he was obliged to leave the platform 
of the Kinnaird Hall, after speaking a few minutes, 
on the evening of the 24th, and was unable to 
preach, as arranged, in the Rev. George Gilfillan’s 
Church, on following Sunday evening. However, 
Mr.. Gordon succeeded in overtaking the other 
business of the society, and had wide intercourse 
with friends. 

Brecuin.—Crowded congregation, in City- road 
U.P. Church, on Sunday evening, Nov. 2, and 
great interest in Mr. Gordon’s earnest address on 
the spiritual aspects of the question. 

STIRLING, — and enthusiastic meeting, in 
Belmont-street U.P. Church, on Tuesday evening, 
Nov. 4. Bailie Urquhart, in absence of Lord Provost, 
most effectively presided, and, at the close of Mr. 
Gordon’s lecture, which was listened to with great 
responsiveness, a series of hearty resolutions were 
adopted, to be forwarded to ier, and local 
members. Long and interesting reports in local 

ress. : 

2 Prrxxnxab.— Friday evening, which was exceed - 
ingly stormy, found Mr. Gordon in the hall here, 
with a very fair, and most hearty audience; Mr. 
Scott in the chair. The Rev. Mr. Legge spoke very 
rousingly. 

Visits have also been paid to Comrie, Crieff, and 
Forfar. 


THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY AND THE 
EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 


Tux part taken by the Dean of Canterbury in 
the communion service at Dr. Adams’s Presby- 
terian Church in New York, has called forth the 
following letters, which appeared in the New York 
Tribune of October 14 :— 


LETTER TO BISHOP POTTER. 

To the Right Rev. the Bishop of New York. 

My Lorp BisHop,—I have just read with deep con- 
cern in this morning’s pApers that an eminent person, 
now staying in New York, on the occasion of the meet- 
ing of the Evangelical Aliiance, has so far forgotten 
what, in my humble judgment, is due to you as bisho 
of this diocese, and what is due to himself as a digni- 
tary of the English Church, as to officiate with 
ministers of various denominations in a communion 
service which differed materially from that of the 
English and American prayer- books. 

Vo ir lordship is aware that the Dean of Canterbury 
ig many years my senior; that he is conspicuous for 
talents and learning of no ordinary kind, and that he 
occupies a post in the Metropolitical Cathedral of 
England which places him in the forefront of our English 
clergy. Under ordinary circumstances, these considera- 
tions would have made it impossible for so insigni- 
ficant a person as myself to criticise the conduct of one 
so learned and so venerable. But I feel that the Dean 
of Canterbury's co-operation in the service to which 1 
refer is not merely startling from its very 2 but 
that it is fraught with possible consequences which, if 
realised, Dr. Payne Smith would be the frst to deplore 
Iam glad to assure you that amidst various causes of 
anxiety in the Church of England, we have never had 
occasion to lament a breach of ecclesiastival order so 
grave as this which the Dean of Canterbury has com- 
mitted in your diocese. Dr. Smith's motives 
for participating in the communion on Sunday 
afternoon in the Presbyterian Church on Madison- 
square were doubtless innocent of any personal dis- 
courtesy to yourself, and I can understand the strong 
yearning which so good and amiable a man feels for 
minimising the differences that exist between himself 
and the many Christian communities, who are, alas 
estranged from the doctrine and fellowskip of his own 
Church. But 1 cannot help observing that it would 
have been a more courageous, and I may add, a far 
more significant line of action, had the dean inaugurated 
this irregular venture for the promotion of Christian 
unity, in his own cathedral city, where, at least, its 
influence would have beep as great, and where it could 
not have escaped the notice of those under whose 
authority even cathedral dignitaries are placed. It is 
by no means improbable that restless and unstable per- 
sons in England will seize upon this act of what, I must 

resume to call, open hostility to the discipline of the 
1 as an excuse and apology for attending from 
time to time tho attractive services of the Church of 
Rome. But the result of this experiment here in 
America may be even more disastrous. For, so far as 
Dr. Smith's influence extends, it will suggest the idea 
that the promise held out by the Episcopal Church of 
God in this land of becoming a haven of rest to men 
who are tossed to and fro by the multiplicity of con- 
tending creeds and systems, is both a m and a 
delusion. 

That the Church over which you preside may be 
blessed and strengthened in that work which she is so 
marvellously setting herself to accomplish, and with 
every feeling of reverence as well for yourse!! as for the 
high and responsible office which you adorn, believe 
me to be, my lord bishop, your faithful and affectionate 
brother, 

WILIA GROHE Tozer, 
" Late Missionary Bishop at Zanzibar. 

New York, Oct. 6, 1873. 

A REPLY TO DR. TOZER BY BISHOP CUMMINS O7 |! 

KENTUCKY. 
| To the Editor of the Tribune. 
Sir,—In common with a vast number of Christian 


| 


people, and especially of Episcopalians, I have been 


‘appoint three trustees, to whom 
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exceedingly pained to read in your colums this morning 
a communication from the late Missionary Bishop of 
Zanzibar” to Bishop Horatio Potter of this city, 
severely censuring the Dean of Canterbury for. his 
gg in a union communion service at the Rev. 

r. Adams’s church, on the afternoon of Sunday, 
October 5, 

The eminent and profound scholar, the Dean of 
rain ag is able to defend himself against this 
attack. But I too am a Bishop of the Protestant 
8 Church, and one of three bishops of the same 
church who have participated in the work of this sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance. On 
last Sunday afternoon, October 12, I sat at the table of 
the Lord, in the church of the Rev. Dr. John Hall, and 

ook of the Lord's supper with him, and the Rev. 

r. Arnot of Edinburgh, and administered the cup to 
the elders of Dr. Hall's church, 

I deny most emphatically that the Dean of Canter- 
bury or myself have violated ‘‘ the ecclesiastical order 
of the Church of England, or of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in this country, or have been guilty of an 
act of open hostility to the discipline” of said 
churches, There is nothing in the ‘‘ ecclesiastical 
order or discipline“ of the Church of England or 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this country for- 
bidding such an act of intercommunion among Chris. 
tian people, who are one in faith and love, one in 
Christ, their great Head. The Church of England 
does not deny the validity of the orders of ministers of 
the non-Episcopal churches. Some of her greatest 
and noblest divives and scholars have gladly revognised 
their validity. For many years after the beginuing of 
the Reformation, Presbyterian divines were received in 
England and admitted to parishes without reordina- 
tion, as Peter Martyr and Martin Bucer, who held seats 
as professors of theology in the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

I cannot believe that, as Bishop Tozer states, the 
larger part of the so-called Evangelical section of the 
(Episcopal) Church in New York share in his feeling.“ 

s far as | kuow them, the Liberal Episcopalians of 
New York rejoice in the action of the Dean of Canter- 
bury, and thank God for it. When the Episcopal 
Church of England and the United States has been 
able to clear herself (which may God in His infinite 
mercy soon grant!) of the deadly evil of Ritualism, 
whose last development is the revival of the Confes- 
sional, then, and not till then, may she lecome a 
‘*haven of rest” to many souls who would rejoice to 
see her the commen centre and bond of organic unity 
to all Protestant Christendom. 

GEORGE Davip CUMMINS, 
Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky. 
New York, Oct. 13, 1873. 
BISHOP POTTER'S COURSE. 

Bisnop Potter was asked, yesterday, what course he 
designed to pursue in reference to the action of the 
Dean of Canterbury in administering the sacrament in 
a form other than that prescribed by the ritual of the 
English Church, brought to his attention by the 
Rev. Dr. Tozer, late missionary bishop to Central 
Africa. The bishop declined to make any public state- 
ment until the time came for him to act. In connection 
with this matter it is au interesting fact that Bishop 
Cummins, of Kentucky, administered the sacrament 
at the Fifth-avenue Presbyterian Church, and the Rev. 
Dr. Freemantle, of the Church of England, assisted in 
the administration at Dr. Booth’s Presbyterian Church. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS IN THE 
WEST INDIES. 


DISESTABLISHMENT IN ANTIGUA.—The Barbadoes 
Agricultural Reporter gives the main points” of a 
bill introduced into the Legislatures of Antigua and 
St. Kitts for the disestablishment of the Church in 
those islands as follows :— 

1, All existing stipends will be secured to the present 
incumbents. 


2. From first of January, 1874, all incidental allow- 
ances to the churches for repairs, Church officers, 
lighting, &c., will absolutely cease. 


3. A Church council to be Soba e which will 


the Church pro- 
perty will be handed over. 

4. Vestries will be abolished, and there will be one 
uniform tax on the land in all the parishes, sufficient 
only to pay the existing incumbents (2, 425l.), to be 
reduced at each vacancy until it is fully extinguished. 
Seg og the above bill, the same paper states 
that Mr. Irving, the newly-appointed governor of 
Antigua and St. Kitts, had received peremptory 
instructions for the disestablishment of the Church, 
and that the bill to effect this was to be brought 
in as a Government measure, which means that 
it must be passed into law.” That it had been so 
introduced to the legislatures of Antigua and St. 
Kitts on August 26 and 27, and read a first time in 
each. Further, that a meeting of the clergy and 
some of the laity in Antigua, it was resolved to 
bow to the inevitable, and to obtain the best terms 
possible. Concurrent endowment as in St. Vincent 
and Trinidad,* or total disendowment as in some 
of the other islands, was put to the meeting, and to 
a man they were for total disendowment. 

BaRBADOES.—BisHop’s SALARY.—The Barbadoes 
Globe states that a correspondence has been going 
on between Governor Rawson and Earl Kimberley 
on the subject of paying a fixed sum from the 
public treasury for the maintenance of the Bishop 
of Barbadoes. The earl informs Governor Rawson 
that with reference to the fourth resolution of the 
Church conference as printed in the official Gazette, 
it is desirable that you should make it apparent to 
the Legislature and to the bishop that it will not 
be in accordance with the principles on which Her 
Majesty’s Government desire the establishment of 


* I do not think the Wesleyans in Great Britain have 
any idea of the extent to which the Roman Cutlolic 
Church is being endowed in Trinidad and St. Lucia, or 
they would protest against their missionaries joining in 
concurrent endowment. 


religious equality in the West Indies for a specific 
sum to be voted to the bishop.” ‘‘ The proportion 
of public aid which the Legislature may determine 
to grant to the Church of England should be paid 
over in a lump sum tothe Church body, with whom 
it would rest te decide the proportion of that sum 
they would appropriate to the stipend of a bishop. 
The Globe says :—‘‘The Church in Barbadoes is 
not merely a religious body ; it is interwoven into 
our constitution, and the fixing of a salary for the 
bishop* followed as a matter of course, just as 
the payment of any other public officer. We have 
no Church funds apart from the public treasury, 
nor any other governing body apart from the 
Legislature. 


DR. LANDELS’ PAPER ON RITUALISM. 


The following is the rejoinder of the Rev. I ustace 
Conder, M.A., to the letter of the Rev. Dr. Landels 
that appeared in our last number :— 

To the Rev. Wm. Landels, D.D. 


Rev. and dear Sir,—If the editor of the Vonconfor- 
mist will allow me, I wish briefly to acknowledge your 
courteous and elaborate reply to my letter, which i find 
in the Nonconformist of yesterday. 

Let me say that I greatly regret to learn that m 
letter, posted by my own hand, and accompanied wit 
a private letter, failed to reach you, for which I am un- 
able to account. 

It would be, of course, impracticable and unseemly to 
attempt a full discussion of the Baptismal controversy 
in the columns of a public journal. I must, therefore, 
silently leave a large proportion of your letter, which 
appears to me alike skilful and inconclusive, to our 
readers’ own judgment. : 

As to the main points, the justice or injustice of the 
charge that our hands are not clean” from complicity 
with Ritualism, I frank!y own that ae full aud cor- 
rected report of your deliverance at Nottingham makes 
this important difference, that your words as you give 
them If the sprinkling of a child be not a Ritualistic 
act (instead of be not Ritualism”) ‘‘it is nothing, 
do not convey any distinct meaning to my mind. In 
a sense, both Baptism, however performed, and the 
Lord's Supper, may be called“ Ritualistic acts” ; and 
as such are rejected by the Society of Friends, who keep 
„ their hands clean by keeping them empty. The 
sequel of your letter, however, shows that by Ritual- 
ism” you mean what we may term Sacramentarian- 
ism,” which is a vital part, though not the whole, of 
that slightly moditied Romanism for which the name 
„ Ritualism ” at present passes current. 

The dilemma to which you wish to sbut us up is this: 
Either infant baptism is meaningless, “it is nothing“: 
or it is the performance by the church through its 
ministers ‘‘on the child of an act which affects his rela- 
tion to God; and then it is Ritualism. 

The fact that we do not suppose“ ministers” exclu- 
sively entitled to baptise ; and that therefore the claim 
of the ministry to be a priesthood, is not inthe faintest 
way countenanced by us, you ignore, as immaterial to 
the main issue. 

Now, setting aside the supposition that Baptism 
(adult or infant) is useless and meaningless, the possible 
views of its use appear to. be these: 

1. It confers grace, regeneration, or forgiveness of 
sin, or both of these. 

2. It sets forth truth symbolically. It is instructive 
and educational. 7 

3. It denotes the character of the recipient, as already 
regenerated, and an intelligent believer. 

4. It denotes his position and privileges (not his 
character) as a learner in the school of Christ. 

5. It acts on the feelings and imagination. 

The first view, we agree with you in utterly rejecting 
and strenuously opposing. Therefore it is that your 
accusation of Ritualism has produced so painful and 
wide-spread a sense of injustice, which I fear your letter 
will not do much to remove, | 

The last view (which is what iscommon to baptism 
with symbols and symbolic acts generally) we agree with 
you in holding, and in regard to it I cannot see 
that you weaken my parallel between the benefit of 
adult and of infant baptism by pointing out obvious dif- 
ferences. „ 

The third view we reject as unscriptural and inappro- 
priate, and hold, instead, the second and fourth. Where- 
upon, you seek to impale us on the second horn of your 
dilemma. But wkat is meant by “an act which affects 
the child’s relation to God”? Expressions so vague 
may easily be accepted in one sense and argued from in 
another. If it means that the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, or the forgiveness of sins is conveyed or ascer- 
tained by the rite, this is Ritualism, which as you and 
everybody else knows wo as utterly reject as you do. 
But if we speak of the relation to God into which the 
child is brought by the faith and prayers of parents or 
teachers ; or of the relation to God into which he is 
brought by early Christian instruction, and being trained 
to pray as soon as be can speak ; why then, it is the very 
object of such instruction and training to “affect bis 
relation to God.” And from. both the great standing 
symbolic rites of Christianity, the child’s mind is capable 
of receiving profound impressions and precious lessons 
though his personal participation of the one is beyond 
his memory, and of the other is yet future. 

Begging you to believe that strong convictions are not 
peculiar to Baptists, and asking you to extend to mine 
the same respectful candour which I desire to extend to 
those of my brethren. 

I remain, very faithfully yours, 
Eustace R. CONDER, 


Leeds, Nov. 6. 


*.* This correspondence, so far as our columns are 
concerned, must now cease. 


8 bishop paid out of Consolidated Fund, Eng- 
and. 
+ Disestablishment has not taken place in Barbadoes. 
Small grants were offered (and accepted) to the Mora- 
vians, Wesleyaus, and Loman Cutkolics to prevint Gis- 
establishmeut. So rectors aud curates are paid 
directly from the public treasury. Liberationists 
should remember that the Globe calls on M. P.'s in 
— of establishment to use influence at the Colonial 
ce. 


The Dean and Chapter of Ely on Monday elected 
the Rev. Dr. Woodford, vicar of Leeds, to the see of 
Ely, on the recommendation of the Crown. 

‘‘Incipient Idolatry in the Church of England,” 
is the title of an important pamphlet in the press, 
written by a clergyman, and addressed to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Bute, accom- 
anied by Mgr. Capel, have gone to Rome. It is 
elieved their mission is connected with the pro- 

posed Roman Catholic University. _ , 

By invitation of the Roman Catholics of Belgium, 
Archbishop Ledochowski will take up his residence 
at Brussels. Archbishop Melchens, of Cologne, 
and his suffragan bishop, Dr. Bandri, have been 
summoned to appear before the Criminal Law Court 
on the 12th inst., for wiping | promulgated a pas- 
toral hostile to the Prussian Government. 

Attar Licuts.—The number of churches in 
England and Wales where altar lights are used is 
now given at 532, and this is supposed not to ex- 
haust the list. 

CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY.—A telegram 
from Berlin states that Archbishop Ledochowski’s 
carriage and horses, which were seized by a judicial 
decree, have been sold for 641 thalers to the Polish 
Ultramontanes, who intend returning them to the 
archbishop. . 

Gone To Rouk.— A letter from Clevedon in the 
Bristol Mercury, says :—‘‘ Miss Godwin, daughter 
of R. Godwin, Esq., J.P., has just gone over to the 
Church of Rome. This event is talked of here as 
the first fruits of the teaching of one of the signa- 
taries of the now famous memorial of the ‘483,’ 


| and is a sad blow to the young lady’s father.” 


Tue Irish CaTHoLio UNiversity.—In view of 
a forthcoming collection in aid of the Roman 
Catholic University, a pastoral from Cardinal Cullen 
was on Sunday read in all the Catholic churches in 
the diocese of Dublin. In this document the 
cardinal strongly enforced the necessity of uphold- 
ing religious education, and deprecated the growing 
indifference to religion which was manifested, more 
especially in the columns of a licentious press.” 


LizERATION Socrery MeEertTincs.—The meeting 
to welcome Mr. Carvell Williams on his return to 
England, to be held to-morrow evening, is, we hear, 
likely to be largely attended. It is to be presided 
over by Mr. Miall, M. F. Next Monday the 
Manchester district council is to meet, and the 
question of electoral policy is one of the subjects to 
be discussed. At night the Manchester branch is 
to hold its annual meeting, under the presidency of 
Mr. Henry Lee. Mr. Ellington, the chairman of 
the London executive, together with the secretary, 
is to attend these meetings. The same gentlemen 
will also visit Bradford on the following Wednes- 
day, when the council of the Yorkshire district is 
to meet, the annual meeting of the Bradford branch 
being held iu the evening. 

THE DISESTABLISHMENT MOVEMENT.—Mr. Mason 
Jones, following up the public meetings that have 
been held in various parts of London during the 
past season on disestablishment, will deliver an 
Address on Disestablishment as the best Cure for 
Ritualism,” on Tuesday next, the 18th inst., at St. 
James’s Hall. He will also, we understand, attend 
a series of meetings in each of the metropolitan 
boroughs on the same subject. 

A Roman CaTHoLic UNIVERSITY IN ENGLAND. 
—The Archbishop of Westminster and the twelve 
Suffragan Roman Catholic Bishops in England are, 
in obedience to instructions from Rome, to be united 
as a corporate body, and to be legally registered, in 


order to acquire the control of property for the pur- 


pose of founding a Roman Catholic University, 
which will be to educate those students who now, 
in consequence of the views enunciated by the 
Papacy, are debarred from acquiring a suitable col- 
legiate training at either of our great universities, 
Although the site of the university is not yet 
decided upon, it is supposed, that it will be in London 
or its suburbs. The ownership of the real estate to 
be secured is to be vested in the archbishop and 
bishops, and the governing body will consist of the 
bishops and a senate, the greater number of whom 
will be laymen. Monsignor Capel is already chosen 
as the first rector. 
A MISrAKEN MovEMENT.—The Rock announces 
that it is in contemplation to hold simultaneous 
monster meetings in London, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin for the purpose of expressing the deep 
tympathy felt by the Protestants of the three 
kingdoms towards their German brethren, now en- 
aged in a most momentous struggle with all the 
forces of Ultramontane Po A committee of 
influential men is already in course of formation, 
but it is not anticipated that it will be possible to 
complete the arrangements until after Christmas at 
the earliest. The demonstration is intended to be 
wholly irrespective of party politics, and will em- 
brace Protestants of all (Evangelical) denominations. 
[The conflict in Germany is not between Protestant 
and Catholic, but between the State and the 
Romish hierachy, in which the former is using all 
legal appliances to subdue the latter. However 
monstrous may be the claims of the Ultramontanes, 
it is hardly seemly for British Protestants to hold 
monster meetings to endorse the action of the 
Prussian Government. ] 
THE Porz's SeconD LETTER TO THE EMPEROR. 
—The Roman correspondent of the Nazione of 
Florence writes respecting the second letter of the 


| Pope to the Emperor of Germany :—‘‘ In clerical 


circles even the contents of this pretended letter are 
spokenof. The Pope is reported to have written that it 
causes him, in his captivity, the greatest grief to see 
himself and his own persecuted at last even by him 
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who was formorly so proud of his exclusively Divine 
right ; that he did not expect to have to listen to 
the language used towards him by the Emperor ; 
that the correspondence kept up for the last ten 
years, and especially at the time of the occupation 
of Rome by the Italian troops, had entitled him to 
quite different hopes ; that nothing can shake his 
immoveable confidence in God's help and his firm 
belief in the final triumph of the Catholic Church, 
but that he prays every day to God that he may 
enlighten his and the Church’s enemies, who are 
intoxicated and beguiled by the momentary victories 
of their arms, and may have mercy on them because 
they forget that all thrones may be overthrown, 
only not the one founded by Christ, &c. I cannot, 
of course, guarantee the authenticity of this. But 
if the letter really exists, it is inconceivable why 
the adherents of the Vatican, who ordinarily make 
no secret of what the Pope speaks and does, do not 
give it publicity.” 

AWKWARD FOR THE CLERGYMAN.—We offer our 
condolence to the Rev. Mr. Coleman, of Emanuel 
Church, Broad-street, under the stinging rebuke 
which he has brought upon himself from Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain. Mr. Coleman made a speech the 
other day, and charitably said that he would never 
suffer ‘‘a Unitarian, a Dawsonite, or a Mormonite ” 
—a most unwarrantable association, we may suggest 
to come into the schools he had built, und taint 
the minds of the poor children.” To this grossly 
offensive statement Mr. Chamberlain makes a 
crushing reply. Mr. Coleman, he says, actually 
came to him, and asked for a donation to build 
these very schools. Mr. Chamberlain answered the 
appeal by saying that he could not sympathise with 
Mr. Coleman’s doctrines, but, nevertheless, out of 
regard for education, he would give a donation, 
if Mr. Coleman would adopt a conscience clause in 
the schools. Mr. Coleman refused compliance with 
this most reasonable requirement, and consequently 
went away without any money. After a time Mr. 
Coleman came back, and said he would adopt a 
conscience clause, whereupon Mr. Chamberlain—a 
Unitarian, be it remembered—gave him a denation 
to help to build the schools. Now that he has got 
the money, and spent it, Mr. Coleman says he 
would not suffer a Unitarian to come into the school 
he has built, to ‘‘taint the minds of the poor 
children.“ Poor Mr. Coleman! we pityhim. The 
punishment he has thus received in public is 
nothing to the dressing he will—or ought to—get 
in private from his clerical friends, for damaging 
them by such a blunder !—Birmingham Post. 


THE O’KEEFFE Case came before the Commis- 
sioners of National E lucation in Dublin on Thursday 
in the shape of an appliction to have his school 
replaced on the roll of national schools. All 
the commissioners were present except the 
Primate, Mr. Gibson, Q.C., and the Lord Chief 
Baron. Viscount Monck proposed a resolution that 
the application should not be granted. The resolu- 
tion set forth in detail the reasons why the applica- 
tion should be refused. The principal reasons 
assigned were that in one of his letters Father 
O’Keeffe had stigmatised one of the statements of 
the commissioners as an ‘‘infernal lie; that he 
was a degraded priest, and that he had affixed a 
false name to a document. The motion contained 
no reference to the report of the inspector who was 
recently appointed by the board to examine into 
the Callan schools. There was no discussion, and 
on à division the following voted for the motion, 
viz. :—Viscount Monck, Chief Justice Monahan, 
the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Lentaigne, Dr. Henry, 
Judge Longfield, Mr. O’Reilly-Dease, M.P., Mr. 
Justice Fitzgerald, and Mr. Keenan ; total 9. 
Against: the Marquis of Kildare, Judge Morris, 
the Rev. C. L. Morell, Mr. Murland, Judge Lawson, 
Mr. Waldron, and the Rev. Professor Jellett ; total, 
7. With the exception of the Marquis of Kildare, 
the members voted in the same way as on former 
occasions in this matter. Lord Kildare, who 
formerly voted with the majority, now voted with 
minority, who, with the exception of his lordship, 
have signed a protest against the decision. It is 
understood that the report of the inspector sent to 
Callan to examine Mr. O’Keeffe’s schools made an 
irresistible case in favour of the recognition. 

Dr. CAN DLIsn's Dyinc Worps.—lIn his funeral 
sermon on Dr. Candlish, the Rev. Dr. Buchanan, 
of Glasgow, said that for well-nigh forty years he 
had stood in relations of the closest intimacy with 
the deceased, whom he described as one of the most 
disinterested, most unselfish, most generous, and 
most single-minded of men. Speaking of Dr. 
Candlish’s intense personal religion, and the child- 
like simplicity of his spiritual nature, he mentioned 
some of his dying words. Pray for me, he said 
to one at his bedside when his end was drawin 
near, that I may have a more lively sense o 
Christ’s presence and salvation. And yet,” he 
added, I would only ask for that if it be God's 
will, for I ani satisfied. I have never believed in 
frames and feelings as grounds of confidence. I am 
not much concerned about feeling my personal 
interest in Christ. I know that my Redeemer 
liveth. That is enough for me.” His words to 
myself, about the same time, were these :—‘‘I 
would fain have had a more vivid and 8 
sense of eternal things —of sin and salvation, and o 
the great coming change; but I am resting on the 
Word, which is abiding and sure; I am resting on 
Christ and Him crucitied.” On yet another ocva- 
sion, when speaking of his approaching decease, he 
said with the same perfect naturalness and beautiful 
simplicity, ‘‘ It is hard to realise the entire break 
between this life and the future. When I try to 
think of it, I always find myself still taking an | 


-diocese of A for purposes most transparent. 


sion of ninety-two churches, and that it had not 


interest in the on-g — of the world and of the 
Church after my death—looking on at my own 
funeral, and so on—and cannot realise an entirely 
new scene. There is so little revealed in Scripture, 
except that it isto be ‘with Christ,’ and I just 
think of Him.” On still another occasion he said, 
This is the beginning of the end, and we must 
look it in the face ; and T can look forward to it, not 
with raptures—no, not anything like that !—but I 
know in whom I have believed.’ 

“PURCHASE IN THE Cnoncn.“— The following 
letter from “ S. G. O.“ has appeared in the Times : 
—‘* Your leader on the subject of the charge of 
Bishop Ellicott infers, and rightly, that it is the in- 
tention of his lordship, when openly defied by any 
of his clergy, to record the fact in the diocesan 
registry, and, so long as it remains there, to refuse 
the seal of his diocese to ‘those documents which 
a bishop might give or withhold’; in other words, 
he will decline to give such clergy the usual testi- 
monials — countersigned. If this refers to the 
countersigning the testimonials of the clergyman 
on his going into another diocese as an incumbent, 
I have reason to know that the withholding his 
signature will be no impediment whatever. To 
prove this I give you the following facts, every 
proof of which I am ready to place at the disposal 
of Bishop Ellicott : A dealer in small incumbencies, 
for purposes well known to many of the legal 
advisers of the bishops, had used one of these in the 
It 
became a kind of locus penitentie for clergy who 
needed change of scene, or was made use of, under 
conditions, to promote the sale of livings with imme- 
diate possession. As soon as the terms of sole were 
arranged, the then incumbent accepted the living 
of Blackwash, thus giving the purchaser entry into 
that of Sold Poges. It may well be understood 
that the interests of the parishioner of Blackwash 
were not favoured by this course of ecclesiastical 
action, and that the Bishop of A, an excellent, 
upright, most devoted man, viewed this system 
with all just abhorrence. Two successive incum- 
bents of this afflicted parish had to depart, unger 
circumstances quite consistent with their coming; 
a third was now to be instituted, and two questions 
at once arose. The Bishop of A declined, for good 
reasons, to put his seal or signature to the testi- 
monials of the departing incumbent, who was now, 
for certain purpose, presented by the ‘dealer’ to 
another of his livings in the diocese of B. The 
bishop of the diocese of C, from whom the new 
incumbent of Blackwash was to come, refused 
also to countersign his testimonials. Now, sir, 
comes the curious fact, for fact it is. Bishop A 
writes to a friend with some interest in there being 
a decent clergyman at Blackwash, to the effect that 
he is advised legally bishop B must take the nomi- 
nation, and induct the clergyman going without 
his counter-signature, and he, r man, must 
equally accept and induct the coming future incum- 
bent of Blackwash, coming, as he does, with the 
counter-signature of bishop C refused; that, in 
fact, the counter-signing of the testimonial of the 
incumbents, testifying to the good conduct of a 
moving incumbent, is in effect nothing more than 
so much proof that they are incumbents of his 
diocese, and has no legal weight as to the character 
of the individual in whose favour the testimonials 
are given.” 


Heligions and Denominational News. 


— 
LONDON CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


The first annual meeting of the London Congre- 
gational Union was held on Tuesday, Nov. 4, in 
the Weigh House Chapel. There was a numerous 
attendance of ministers and delegates. The Rev. J. 
C. Harrison, chairman of the union, was announced 
to preside, but an accident which he met with on 
his return from America, and which has kept him 
confined to his house for several days, prevented 
his attendance. The Rev. Dr. Kennedy, M.A., of 
Stepney, was therefore called upon to preside. After 
the ge Ng a hymn and the offering of prayer by 
the Rev. E. T. Egg, of Woodford, 

The CHAIRMAN addressed the meeting over which 
he had been suddenly called to preside. He con- 
gratulated them that their union had been in exis- 
tence six months. It had received the formal adhe- 


received the adhesion of others was the result not 
of any disapproval of its principles and aims, but of 
that sluggishness which 12 their churches 
in matters denominational. That inertness was 
much to be lamented, but he hoped that the union 
would develope a happier condition of things among 
the Congregational churches of London. When 
we contend (he said) for Congregationalism, it is 
for Christianity we contend, clothed, it may be said, 
in Congregational robes, but it is not for the robes 
we contend, but for the precious life and life-giving 
thing which they cover. When we plead for the 
diffusion of Congregationalism in London, it is for 
the diffusion of Christianity we plead, though by 
means of Congregational Christians, and in connec- 
tion with the Congregational polity. There is not 
one of us that would not prefer a living Episcopacy 
or a living Presbyterianism to a dead Congrega- 
tionalism. But we thank God for a living Congrega- 
tionalism. And we desire to make it a mightier 
power for good than it has ever been.” 

The Rev. Johx Nunn, the secretary, read a re- 
port which explained the steps that had been taken 
towards the formation of the union. The final con- 


Chapel on the 25th of March, and was of a 4 
character. Only primary objects were defined, the 
most ample representation of the churches was pro- 
vided for, and no money qualification was required, 
except in the case of personal members. The com- 
mittee believed that if the union found adequate 
work to do it would receive the general support of the 
churches. Awaiting such work, the committee had 
made no — to the churches for funds (though 
two have voluntarily subscribed), but have contented 
themselves with asking through their respected 
treasurer personal ee to defray current 
expenditure. They held an inaugural com- 
munion service in April attended by a large 
number of pastors, deacons, and others, followed 
by a conference in June, at which a paper was read 
by the Rev. E. White, and statements containing 
many useful facts and suggestions were made by 
various ministers and laymen. The committee 
have since been engaged in inquiries concerning the 
increase, both actual and comparative, of the Con- 
gregational churches since the religious census of 
1851. The results of these inquiries, so far as they 
had yet gone, would be given in Mr. Gledstone’s | 
paper, but it was hoped that they might eventually 
enabled to construct a Congregational or even an 
ecclesiastical map of London. The ninety-two 
churches affiliated to them were represented not 
only by their pastors but by some 550 lay delegates, 
and the committee believe that the union has arisen 
to supply a want, widely and deeply felt, confi- 
dently vere that many more churches will ere 
long strengthen this good cause by their adhesion 
and co-operation. District meetings have been 
held at Stepney and Clapton, and the formation of 
district committees is strongly recommended. But 
the action of the union was not intended to super- 
sede or weaken good work already being done. 

Such interference would be presumptuous, if not 
suicidal. But if by a union such as this, service any- 
where rendered * F be better known and appreciated ; 
if in any case methods could be improved, or . 
excellent could be adopted elsewhere ; if the weak coul. 
be strengthened and the lonely cheered by recognition 
and association ; if agencies could be where necessary 
guided and assisted in their incipient notion; if they 
could be better distributed, or more wisely adapted, or 
more evenly and adequately supported should not that 
union so far command the confidence of the churches } 
The union might employ its influence in es 
evangelistic services on a large scale during the 
winter months. Other denominations in London 
were demonstrating that union was strength, and 
that energy was economised by the judicious blend- 
ing of connexjonal with Congregational methods. 

The Romanists speak with an even exaggerated effect, 
because they speak as with one voice. True, we cann t 
be asthey. Machine-like precision and force are neither 
possible nor desirable among churches whose manhood 
is so various and independent as ours. But though we 
must remain strongly individual and essentially inde- 
pendent, we may become not the less effectual: ARSO- 
ciated, Not less, but more ; for the association of things 
identically like is not the highest form of union. Diver- 
sities may be complementary of each other. Our free 
Church life has nutured manifold varieties of character 
aud gifts. Let our associated Church life blend and 
combine those varieties, and makes them one indeed, 
We are free; let these be the federation of the free. 
.... « Beit ours, as one company of God's host, to 
show to all men what Congregational churches can be- 
come in the practical outcome, the working life of a 
common truth, a fervent charity, an enduring patience, 
and a resolved unien in effort and in prayer. 

The Rev. J. G. Rocks, in moving that the report 
should be adopted, printed, and circulated under 
the direction of the committee, said he thought 
there was danger in the love of isolation, and there 
were great beer ef. e For instance, the un- 
satisfactory condition of church membership among 
them was one proof. Another was the manner in 
which churches and chapels were erected, without 
consideration for others that might be in the same 
neighbourhood. He hoped to see all united in 
thought and action. ey were opposed by a 
mighty power, as was seen by the union of Low 
Churchmen like Lord Shaftesbury with High 
Churchmen and Ritualists on the education ques- 
tion. He rejoiced in the establishment of the 
union, and promised it every help in his power. 
(Applause.) The resolution was seconded by the 
Rev. G. D. MacGrecor. | 


The Rev. J. H. Jones proposed, and Henry 
Wricnat, Esq., seconded, the nomination of the 
Rev. Dr. Henry Allon as chairman for 1874. Both 
gentlemen spoke in the highest terms of Dr. Allon, 

On the motion of the Rev. Crement DUvuKEs, 
seconded by the Rev. J. Hires Hrreuxxs, 
the treasurer, Mr. Sinclair, and the secretary, the 
Rev. John Nunn, were reappointed ; the members 
of the committee who were eligible were re- 
appointed; and the following gentlemen were 
elected to fill vacancies created by Rule 8 :—Revs. 
J. Farren, R. Macbeth, Dr. A. McAuslane, and J. 
C. Postans, and Messrs. E. Newell, W. W. Beare, 
A. Pye-Smith, and — Watson ; and the committee 
received power to fill up vacancies. 

The Rev. G. D. MacGrecor moved, and the Rev. 
A. Hannay seconded, the following resolution, 
which was carried unanimously :— 


That the cordial thanks of the meeting are due, and are 
hereby given to the Rev. John Nunn for the important and 
seif-denying services he has rendered to the union as honorary 
secretary, in all its meetings and conferences down to this 
time, und they are grateful for the pro-pect of having his ser- 
vices still for some time in this capacity. 


The Rev. W. Brapen proposed the following 
resolution :— 


That the Congregational Union of London, assembled in its 
annual meeting, cordially thanks the Rev. J. C 
for his conduct of affairs of the union 


stitution was adopted at a meeting held in Finsbury 


J. C. Harriso 
during his year of 
office, and it desires to express ite thankfulness to Almighty 
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God, who has restored bim to his family and his flock, after | 


his temporary absence erica, especiall ro- 
tected him trem — alu in the accident whieh befell 
him as he neared the English shore. 

He hoped that a resolution would be passed having 
reference to the — school board elections for 
London. It would be a die if such a represen- 
tative body should meet and say nothing upon one 
of the most urgent practical matters now occupying 
attention. 

Mr. Wriaurt then gave an account of the accident 
to Mr. Harrison to the effect that he had been 
thrown suddenly down by the force of a wave upon 
his head, and had he not fallen over a steward he 
would have been killed. As it was, he was picked 
up unconscious, and fears were at first entertained 
of serious injury ; but by the providence of God he 
had been preserved, and expected to preach next 
Sunday. (Loud cheers.) The storm was very 
fierce, and several persons were incapacitated by it. 


The Rev. J. S. RussklL wished to second the 
resolution, as he had justcome from America. His 
own experience of the sea voyage both ways was 
exceptionally pleasant, and he was grieved to hear 
of the accident to Mr. Harrison. No. one had won 
more respect and love on the other side of the 
Atlantic than their honoured brother. (Cheers.) 
The resolution was then carried with every sign of 
cordial affection. 

The CuHarrMAN then referred to the suggestion of 
Mr. Braden, and warmly supported it, as did also 
the Revs. J. G. Rogers, A. Hannay, and Mr. Heath, 
of Hackney. The Rev. E. Wuire ‘hoped it would 
not be brought on at the evening meeting, where- 
upon the — resolution was moved, seconded, 
and unanimously carried amid great applause :— 


That this meeting, in view of the school board elections, 
would earnestly urge upon all electors connected with Con- 
gregational churches in London to support no candidates who 
ure desirous to reverse in the interests of denominationalism, 
the policy which the board has hitherto pursued. 


The assembly then adjourned to the new schoolroom 
of the Weigh House Chapel for tea. 

At the evening meeting there was a very large 
attendance of ministers and delegates. The Rev. 
Dr. i Kennedy again presided. After a hymn had 
been sung, the Rev. James Strruina, of City-road, 
offered prayer. The CHAIRMAN gave a brief résumé 
of the afternoon meeting for the instruction of those 
who had not been present, and mentioned that 
letters had been received from Drs. Binney and 
Stoughton, expressing their regret at being unable 
to be present at these meetings. 


The Rev. J. P. GLEepstonE then proceeded to 
read a paper on The Increase of Congregational 
Churches in London in Twenty-one Years, from 
1852 to 1872, inclusive.” He stated of the 237 
churches accounted for by the ‘Congregational 
Year Book,” eighty-seven were the result of work 
within the last twenty-one years. These were the 
result, singly or combined, of local growth, mis- 
sion ort, colonisation, secession, and indi- 
vidual effort. About one-third of these churches 
owed their origin to individual effort, generously 
aided by such organisations as the London Chapel 
Building Society. Inquiry might, he thought, show 
that material growth had been attended with some 
declension of spiritual and moral efficiency, and that 
they were not now influencing the number of peo- 
ple whom this chapel agency ought to reach. But 
this was an open question which would doubtless be 
examined and settled in due time by the union. 
The paper then referred to the effurts of Wesleyans 
in London, who had provided accommodation for 
35,000 more persons than existed in 1861 ; thirty- 
one new chapels having been erected. But then 
experience seemed more to show the need of men of 
3 than of additional church accommodation. 
teference was also made to other denominations, 
the Baptists having engaged to build one new 


place of worship every year. He believed 
the pro of the Church of England in 
London been very great. According to the 


statements of the London City Mission, there were 
at least a million persons in London who could not 
find room to worship God in its Protestant churches 
and chapels if they wished to attend them. From 
his observation and by reading various publications 
upon the condition of London, he feared this was 
too near the truth ; and if so, then surely they had 


work enough to do, and need build upon no other 
man’s foundation. 


Might not a general vigilance committee be appointed 
by this union to make a thorough examination into the 
religious wants of every part of the city and its suburbs, 
to call attention to them, and to urge upon capable 
churches their duty and privilege in relation to them! 
Or if one committee were found unequal to the work, 
could there not be a committee for each of the four 
parts of the city? Their duty would of course lead 
them beyond searching out for vacant places for Inde- 
pendent chapels ; they would be as jealous in keepin 
* from jostling against each other as they woul 

anxious to assert every real demand; they would 
be a barrier against sectarian rivalry, and against un- 
neighbourly conduct on the part of churches, which 
would best agree by being separated by a reasonable 
distance, because thus they would best do the work of 
our Lord; they would do something to keep our 
suburban ome from running into extravagance in 
chapel building; and strength saved there might be 
thrown into truly destitute districts; in a word, they 
would aid our churches to healthy evangelistic action 
for men's salvation rather than for denominational ends, 
and would help to remove the reproach that we Chris- 
tians seem to care more to bave our own forms and 
modes provided for our tastes than to spread abroad 
the simple Gospel of the grace of God. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Gledstone’s paper the 
Rev. S. HnDrren invoked the Divine — on 
the deliberations of the conference, The CHAIRMAN 


said the committee did not submit any resolution | 


on this paper. 

A considerable discussion followed. The Rev. A. 
HIANNAY expressed a hope that they would soon 
obtain full vital statistics of the churches. The 


would best lay hold of London by having strong 
centres of power, from which might be put forth 
efforts for the evangelisation of the district, as 
instanced at Stepney and Poplar. The increase of 
churches only kept pace with the increase of popu- 


to no place of worship for whom adequate accom- 
modation is not — The Church of England, 
although they had managed to spend half. a-inillion 
of money, voluntarily subscribed—an honour to 
themselves and to the voluntary principle—have 
not 150 churches thoroughly equipped ; a friend of 
his had put his hand on a list of eighty-seven of 
these which were Ritualistic churches. He would 
desire to encourage the committee to find out the 
exact amount of spiritual destitution, and communi- 
cate with the Chapel-building Society to see what 
they could do, and appeal at once for twenty-five or 
fifty new churches. The Rev. E. WuirTeE did not 
believe that the million persons of whom Mr. Wilson 
had spoken were entirely indisposed to listen to the 
Gospel message. In the north-west district, there 
were many hundreds of skilled artisans, numbers in 
the piano making trade, who would not enter a 


missionaries in their large factories. These City 
missionaries had a hold upon these men which very 
few professed ministers had upon their congrega- 
tions, and there was nothing which they could not 
say to their hearers in regard to the Gospel. He 
believed that, in addition to these agents, they re- 
quired a new class of ministers, some of whom should 
be what the Americans call ‘‘ ministers at large — 
men of the highest education, who would go forth from 
day to day to the homesof the people, and be prepared 
to meet infidel objections wherever they were raised. 
Mr. JOHN GLOVER said it was useless to appeal to 
rich men to increase churches, unless it could be 
shown that the existing churches were producing 
spiritual fruits, and themselves the centres of fervent 
spiritual life. Until this was done, he did not 
consider it desirable for the union to deal with 
questions of ‘‘ bricks and mortar.” The Rev. G. D. 
MACGREGOR did not think that it was ever con- 
e that the union would build chapels; that 
would be done by the Chapel Building Society. He 
advocated the support, in unsupplied districts, of 
ministers qualified to become pastors, until the con- 
a became self-supporting, as had been done 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh ; and this to be done by 
unions of churches in the various districts, who 
would thus be provoked to love and good works. 
The object at which Mr. Glover aimed—the eleva- 
tion of the spiritual life in existing congregations— 
would at the same time be secured. (Cheers.) The 
Rev. R. Macseru hoped that they would not be 
over earnest in repudiating the notion of bricks and 
mortar, although that might not be the primary 
intention of the union. The Rev. J. SINcLAIR said he 
could confirm what Mr. White had said in reference 
to the working men, of whom he saw a good deal. 
The mutual antagonism between employers and 
employed, and the worldliness and class distinctions 
seen in the churches, operated upon the working 
classes, and disinclined them to a profession of 
Christianity, to which they yet paid a sort of un- 
intelligent respect. The hoe. . Hannay hoped 
that the suggestions made would prove useful as 
hints to the committee. He considered that even 
if no more chapels were built in the next ten years 
than had been built in the last ten years, it would 
be desirable to set about the work in a little better 
manner, in which the committee of this union, when 
they had obtained the confidence of the churches, 
might materially aid. After some further remarks 
from Dr. WrymourTH, of Mill Hill School, and the 
Rev. W. BRADEN, 


The Rev. LLEwELyn D. BEvAN proposed the fol- 
lowing resolution :— 

That it be an instruction to the committee to make arrange- 
ments for promoting, as far as practicable, the holding of 


united mission services throughout the metropolis in the year 
1874. 


He believed the special efforts which were being 
made by other denominations were useful in bringing 
under the influence of the preached Word those who 
do not ordinarily attend places of worship, in 
directing attention to the broad facta of Christianity, 
and in stirring up both pastors and people. The 
Rev. W. BRADEN said their great want was real 
men and more life. If congregations could spare 
their ministers for three months to go to the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in New York, surely they might 
spare them for three or four months in two or three 
ears to visit the churches of London as suggested’ 
e thought this point should be brought before the 
members of their churches, especially those who 
were wealthy. It would be a grand thing if they 
could get an agency which would give them by this 
time next year two men of fine, manly, robust 
character, not afraid to meet any man on any ques- 
tion, political, social, or religious, working in some 
part of London. (Cheers.) 

The Rev. G. M. Murpuy said there was no settled 
antipathy on the part of the working men to 
ministers of the Gospel. There was a great work 
to be done among them, and for doing it, they must 
not depend upon rich or great people, upon sensa- 
tional teaching or preach ng, upon baby-talk or 
upon anything like bribery. Mr. WINGFIELD sug- 
gested that much good might be effected by opening 


their places of worship on Sunday afternoons for 


Rev. J. H. Witson believed that Congregationalism 


lation, and there are still a million of souls who go. 


place of worship, who yet would listen to the City | 


| 


divine service, and by ministers and deacons recog- 
nising and employing the abilities which existed 
among the laymen of their churches. 

The resolution was carried, as were also a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gledstone, on the motion of the Rev. 
J. Vixky, seconded by Mr. Kemp; and a vote of 
thanks, upon the motion of Mr. R. SixcLAIR, 
seconded by the Rev. P. J. Turquanp, to Dr. 
Kennedy for presiding, and to the Rev. W. BRAD EN 
and the deacons for allowing the use of the Weigh 
House for their meeting. The CHAIRMAN, in his 
closing remarks, congratulated the union upon the 
excellent meetings which they had had that day 
and which, exceeded in numbers the early meetings 
of the whole Congregational Union of England and 
Wales. He believed this union was destined to grow 
and to be an infinite blessing. 

The conference was closed with the doxology and 
benediction. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 


The General Conference of the Society of Friends 
convened to consider the condition and prospects of 
the denomination, assembled yesterday (Tuesday, 
November 11) at the large meeting-house in 
Bishopsgate-street, London. The proceedings may 
probably occupy the remainder of the week. The 
tirst day’s attendance was very large larger indeed 
than the usual gatherings at the yearly meetings” 
held every month of May. Most of the leading 
Friends from all parts of the country, were present, 
and also a number of the younger members, who 
manifested great interest in the proceedings. 

The conference commenced with several fervent 
prayers for the Divine blessing and guidance in the 
deliberations about to be engaged in. Mr. William 
D. Sims, of Ipswich, (Ransomes and Sims) was then 
chosen chairman, with two Friends for assistants, 
viz., Mr. Arthur Pease, of Darlington, (brother of the 
M.P. for South Durham), and Mr. John Stephenson 
Rowntree, of York, (author of a prize essay on 
Quakerism). Mr. Sims has entered upon his duties 
in a very able manner, and manifests great libe- 
rality and sound judgment in his mode of leading 
this interesting meeting. In the first place, he 
stated that it was desirable that there should be full 
liberty of expression, especially from the younger 
Friends ; and he hoped the elder ones would rather 
give place, at first, to the latter, that sothey might 
be able to gather plainly and in an outspoken 
manner the weak points of the body, and might the 
better arrive at conclusions as to the best modes of 
benefiting the society. 

The first subject for discussion was the great and 
general falling off throughout the socicty in the 
attendance of the meetings for worship on Sunday 
evenings and on week-days, and also in the meetings 
for the transaction of the general business of the 
society. Mr. R. Spence Watson (solicitor, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne), virtually opened the discussion on 
this question, and in a manly and eloquent speech 
stated that he and many other Friends deliberately 
absented themselves from Sunday evening meet- 
ings because they considered that having attended 
public worship once, in the morning of that day, 
they could be more profitably and more religiously 
engaged in the latter portion of it by staying at 
home and attending to the religious wants of their 
own families. A number of other younger Friends 
followed in a similar direction. Mr. Thursfield, of 
Kettering, and other speakers, said that they felt 
that they were serving God better, and doing more 
good to the Church and to their own souls, by de- 
voting much of their Sundays to mission work 
amongst the poor rather than in sitting down in a 
silent unaggressive meeting in the afternoon or 
evening. 

Some of the speakers fully followed the chair- 
man’s invitation to speak out freely. Such plain 
speaking was probably never before heard in any 
general gathering of the Quakers. Two gentlemen 
from Reading, in particular, delivered thoroughly 
‘*rousing”’ discourses. One of them told the elder 
Friends that they themselves were to blame for 
much of the indifference shown in some quarters as 
to the society ; because some of them did not look 
after the young men in a kindly and sympathetic 
manner. He mentioned that his own son was a 
member of a Quaker meeting where he scarcely ever 
received any religious care from any of the heads of 
the body, and alluded to other similar cases. 

The other Reading speaker said that some of the 
Quaker ministers needed themselves to be con- 
verted ; also that he knew ‘“‘ elders” in the Society 
still unconverted. He had travelled much amongst 
the Friends, and had repeatedly heard their 
ministers preach mere moral platitudes and blood- 
less sermons,” which would have delighted Elias 
Hicks, the celebrated American Unitarian Quaker, 
so destitute were they of any reference to the 
precious blood of Christ, or the first principles of 
Christian redemption. 

Another speaker said that the Quaker meetin 
were kept too clean and ‘‘ respectable.” It would 
be well for them to be more dirty—that is 
to say, instead of merely being open for some five 
hours per week, they should be scarcely ever shut, 
but constantly be utilised for religious and 
social purposes all the week through. Another 
Friend rejoiced that a more independent, and a 
bolder spirit was being felt in the society. The 
old broad brims and straight collars were * 
aside; but a more earnest and non-formalistic f 
was being extended. Mr. Edward Pearson, o 
Wilmslow, asked the meeting what George Fox 
would say if he could be present. Would he make 
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it a primary matter whether sectarian meetin 
were well attended ? or, rather, whether the exten- 
sion of Christ’s kingdom was promoted by house to 
house mission service, or, indeed, almost every 
other kind of earnest Gospel labour? He and other 
speakers feared that Friends had been in danger of 
making their society an end of effort rather than a 
means to a greater end—the service and promulga- 
tion of the Gospel of Christ. 

Mr. W. C. Westlake, of Southampton, mentioned 
that on some occasions at the meeting-house in that 
town, he and his children had been almost the only 
attenders, and at such times he had felt that he 
could have been more religiously employed by wor- 
shipping at home. 

And as one Friend after another rose and spoke 
out thus boldly and plainly, it was indeed evident 
that a new phase had come over the once compa- 
ratively stiff and dry aspect of such Quaker assem- 
blies. It was manifest that henceforth the society 
must modify its plan of expecting its two and three 
meetings a week to be of the quiet, non-aggressive 
character of the last generation. The younger 
speakers, however, spoke hopefutly of the main 
principles of Quakerism—they did not fear that the 
seciety would die out. But they were resolved that 
it should, so far as many of them were concerned, 
take a freer and more missionary form of develop- 
ment. 

This first meeting of the Conference did not per- 
mit any formal resolution to be arrived at at so 
early a period of the sittings. Many of the elder 
Friends must have retired to rest that night with 
hearts stirred at the unwonted vigour of the words 
to which they had listened. But it must also have 
given to them, and to the great body of Friends 
present, great encouragement and a sense of cheer- 
ing thoughtfulness that with the altered aspects of 
modern Quakerism, there had been evinced, and on 
so wide a scale, the existence of so much hearty at- 
tachment to genuine Christianity? aye, and so 
much genuine love of the society, amongst its 
earnest and intelligent members of the younger 
generation. The Friends may indeed thank God and 
take courage. 


The Rev. R. C. Hutchings, for many years the 
Congregational minister of Ottery St. Mary, has 
accepted a very cordial and unanimous invitation to 
the pastorate from the Meadows Congregational 
Church, Nottingham, and commenced his labours 
there on Sunday last. 

THE Rev. H. Warp BEEcHER.—We understand 
it to be probable, if not certain, that the Rev. 
Henry Ward Beecher will come to London in May 
next to preach the annual sermon for the London 
Missionary Society. It is said that he will at the 
same time open the City Temple now building for 
Dr. Parker and his flock.—Znglish Independent. 

STtEBBING.—On the 6th inst. the Rev. W. H. 
Beckett, of Cheshunt College, was recognised as 

astor of the church and ccngregation at Stebbing, 
issex. The service having been commenced by 
the Rev. J. Ervine, the introductory discourse was 
delivered by the Rev. T. C. Rook; the usual ques- 
tions were asked by Dr. E. J. Evans, of Cheshunt 
College; the prayer was offered by the Rev. J. 
Raven; the charge was delivered by the Rev. J. S. 
Bright, of Dorking. In the evening there was a 

ublic meeting, and on the following Sunday the 
Rev. J. C. Rook preached to the people. 

Mission WEEK AT MIp MAY Park,—Last Sun- 
day an eight days’ mission was inaugurated in the 
large Conference Hall, Mildmay-park, by an 
address to the young from Capt. the Hon. R. 
Moreton. The meetings are held each day at 11, 
5, and 7.30, and the preachers include the Revs. 
George Savage, Hugh Hunter, C. B. Snepp, C. F. 
Cobb, Dr. Patterson? and Mark Guy Pearce ; 
Lieut. Hay, and Messrs. Walter Robson, Gawin 
Kirkham, and William Taylor. The hall was 
erected by the late Rev. W. Pennefather, and seats 
2,500 persons. 

LEcruRES TO YouNG MEN.—Many of our readers 
will be pleased to learn that the customary Exeter 
Hall lectures, under the auspices of the Young 
Men's Christian Association, are about to be resumed. 
Our advertising columns contain the particulars of 
a very attractive programme for the winter season. 
Dr. Punshon will lead off on Monday, Nov. 24, by 
a lecture on The Men of the Mayflower,” and the 
other subjects are equally well chosen. We under- 
stand that the resumption of these lectures has been 
welcomed by the young men for whose benefit they 
are specially provided, and that the tickets for the 
course are in great request. 

NoNCONFORMIST UNION CHURCH, BELGRAVE, 
NEAR LEICESTER.—The memorial stone of the above 
place of worship was laid on Tuesday, November 4, 
by Richard Harris, Esq., of Leicester. Addressed 
were delivered by the Revs. J. P. Mursell, T. 
Stevenson, W. Evans, J. Wilshere, and J. Wood. 
H. Lankester, Esq., S. Viccars, Fsq., George 
Baines, Esq., and George Anderson, Esq. The 
Rev. H. E. Von Sturmer read exceedingly suitable 
passages of Scripture, and the Rev. A. Mackennal 
sacred the dedicatory prayer. In the evening, 
about 200 assembled for tea in Belvoir-street 
Schoolroom (kindly lent for the occasion), after 
which a most enthusiastic meeting was held, when 
addresses were delivered by the Revs. J. W. Shaw, 
J. Morley Wright, and others. The total proceeds 
of the day (including promises) amounted to about 
195/. The building is to be of red pressed bricks 
with Bath stone dressings, after a design by Mr. 
James Tait, architect, Leicester, to seat 500. The 
total cost, including site, will be about 3,500/., 


gs about half of which has been already paid or pro- 
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mised. 

METHODIST PRodRESS.—A meeting held on Fri- 
day evening at Clapham gives an excellent illustra- 
tion of tho mode in which Methodist work is 
commenced and carried on in the large towns. Up 
till July, 1872, this important suburb, containing a 
population of about 20,000, had been altogether 
without Wesleyan ministrations. On a valuable 
freehold site purchased in High-street, the leading 
thoroughfare of Clapham, Divine service was then 
commenced, and during twelve months a congrega- 
tion of about 120 persons collected in two rooms 
which had been thrown into one. In September, 
1873, a new school chapel was opened, whieh has 
been attended by a congregation of about 250 
persons, and has in its Sunday-school some of the 
roughest and wildest children from the neighbour- 
hood. On Friday afternoon, Mr. James Budgett, 
of Ealing Park, laid the foundation-stone of a 
large chapel to seat 1,050, which, with vestries, 
school, and site, will cost at least 10,000/. Towards 
this outlay the Metropolitan Chapel Building Fund 
will grant at least 3, 000l., including a loan without 
interest of 750. Although those connected with 
the movement had already given or promised about 
3,500/., they nevertheless at the luncheon and 
evening meeting gave or promised in addition above 
2,000/. more. One of the leading men in the move- 
ment is the Rev. W. Arthur, M.A., who had given 
500/., obtained from friends 1,000/., and yesterday 
evening promised 300/. more. Mr. J. L. Hadley, 
the treasurer, who had given 500/., promised an 
additional sum of 300 guineas. The President of 
the Conference spoke at the meeting in the even- 
ing, and said that since the middle of July he had 
taken part in the opening of seventeen chapels, and 
the laying of the foundation-stones of five or six 
more. Dr. Punshon said that in Canada, which 
has a population about equal to London, they had 
in the last five years built a Methodist chapel (or 
church as it is there called) every week. In all its 
branches Methodism provided in the province of 
Ontario for 29 per cent. of the population, Presby- 
terianisin for 22 per cent., and Episcopalianism for 
17 per cent. Mr. Nicholson, formerly a missionary 
in Ceylon, to which he is now returning after 
ministering in Paris for some time, spoke of 
Cingalese liberality, and told of one Cingalese 
gentleman who had given nine-tenths of the cost of 
one of their ages there. The speeches were 
generally very short, most of the speakers rising 
and inafew words telling what they would give.. 
The proceedings were characterised by a friendly 
spirit on the part of other churches—the Rev. 
Aubrey C. Price (Episcopalian), the Rev. J. G. 
Rogers (Independent), and the Rev. Dr. M‘Flanear 
being present in the afternoon. 

East DEREHAM.—REOPENING OF THE BAPTIST 
CHAPEL.—The Baptist Chapel of this town, after 
having been closed for several weeks for necessary 
repairs, was reopened for Divine service on Sunday, 
Nov. 2, when the morning and afternoon sermons 
were preached by the Rev. J. L. Whitley, of 
Leicester, and that in the evening by the Rev. T. 
A. Wheeler, of Norwich. There were large con- 
gregations and Hberal contributions. On Monday 
afternoon, the ministers, deacons, and delegates of 
Baptist churches in the western division of the 
county assembled for conference and prayer, under 
the presidency of the Rev. T. A. Wheeler. The 
proceedings were characterised by much unity and 
devotion. After tea in the schoolroom the confe- 
rence reassembled in the chapel, which was also 
opened to the public. The Rev. Dr. Brock, of 
London, who made it a special point to be present 
at this service, read the Scriptures and offered 
prayer. The Rev. G. Gould preached from the 
third verse of Jude. At its close, the desire was 
generally expressed that the discourse might be 
published. On Tuesday afternoon the ministers 
and people met again in the chapel, when the Rev. 
G. Gould conducted the devotional exercises. The 
Rev. Dr. Brock preached from John vi. 67—69. At 
the close of the services, tea was provided. The 
schoolroom was crowded. At seven o’clock the 
Corn Hall was opened for Dr. Brock’s lecture on 
‘* Bunyan and his Times, and in half-an-hour the 
spacious building was filled in every part. Mr. S. 
Culley, of Norwich, presided, and the Rev. W. 
Freeman and the Rev. J. S. Wyard conducted the 
devotional service. The lecture itself was most 
masterly in composition and delivery, and at 
intervals was warmly applauded. Mr. Freeman 
moved, and Mr. Lane seconded, a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer and to the preachers at the reopen- 
ing services, and the large assembly broke up. On 
Sunday, the 9th inst., sermons were preached in 
the renovated chapel by the pastor, W. Freeman. 
In the morning from Psalm cxxii. I, 2, and in the 
evening from 2 Chron. xxix. 36. At the close of 
these services the gratifying announcement was 
made that no collections were required, for the 
entire cost of repairing and renovating the chapel 
and schoolrooms, amounting to about 100/., was 
provided for. By the generous donations of several 


‘members of the church and congregation, added to 


the contributions at these services, all outstanding 
liabilities of the church, in addition to the costs of 
renovation, were discharged, so that the church 
resumes its worship and work for Christ on this its 
ninetieth anniversary free from debt. Besides these 
satisfactory pecuniary results grateful acknowledg- 
ments were made of the spiritual blessings whic 

had so signally attended these servives, and of the 
obligations of the church to the honoured brethren 
the ministers of Christ, who, at considerable per- 
sonal sacrifices, by their presence and preaching 


had shown their sympathy with pastor and people 
in the good cause at East Dereham, 


Correspondence, 


FINSBURY SCHOOL BOARS ELECTION. —THE 
REV. JOHN RODGERS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist, 


Srr, — My attention has just been called to a letter in 
your impression of 29th ult., signed A Finsbury Non- 
conformist,” containing an erroneous statement which 
is so detrimental to the interests of a good man and true, 
that I throw myself upon your kind consideration to 
allow this correction to appear in your columns, 

Your correspondent says, The Church party have 
already four candidates in the field, to carry whom every 
nerve will be strained to the utmost.” Now, Sir, it is 
evident to any reader of this letter that the Rev. John 
Rodgers is included in this indictment, and, as he is by 
no means a nominee of the Church party, but is being 
strenuously opposed by it, thore is a manifest unfairness 
in attributing to him a support he does not possess, and 
the assumption of which will deprive him of that 
support (viz. Nonconformist) which originally sent him 
to the board, and to which he looks with confidence in 
view of the coming election. 

Your readers will readily admit that the thoroughly 
unsectarian conduct of Mr. Rodgers on the board during 
the past three years, combined with his invaluable 
counsel and immense labour, pre-eminently entitle him 
to continued confidence and active support. Without 
the latter especially an educational calamity will befal ; 
Mr. Rodgers will be excluded from the board. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES GROOM, 
Hon, Sec. to Rev. J. Rodgers’s election committee, 

St. Thomas Charterhouse, E. C. 

Nov. 8, 1873. 

[The remarks of Mr. Groom will be heartily endorsed 
by all who are acquainted with Mr. Rodgers’ meritorious 
and unsectarian labours on the London School Board,— 
Ep. Noncon. | 


MR. MIALL’S RETIREMENT, ~ 


(From the Pall Mall Gazette.) 


The Times of this (Monday) morning has an 
article on Mr. Miall's intended retirement from 
public life which is an excellent specimen of the 
poorest kind of Times“ leading articles. It 
suggests from first to last that Mr. Miall is a sort 
of disappointed fanatic who, having been eng 
for many years in savage hostilities against the 
Church of 8 has at len determined to 
retire from public life, ostensibly because he is 
growing old and finds himeelf less strong than he 
used to be, but really because he feels that his cause 


is lost, that his efforts have been all thrown away, 


and that his prospect of retaining his seat and 
carrying on the war in which he has so long been 
taking a leading part is a very doubtful one. This 
is the net result of one-half of the article. The net 
result of the other half is that the Church is per- 
fectly safe, that its condition was never more 
sound, und that Mr. Miall’s retirement is a proof of 
its soundness extorted from a bitter enemy. 

Each half of this article appears to us to suggest 
several observations. As to the first half, which 
relates to Mr. Miall, it seems to us to be singu- 
larly unjust, though we are very far from being in 
any sense the admirers or partisans of that gentle- 
man. Tous, at least, he has always appeared a 
remarkably candid and honourable man, as little 
likely to tell his constituents a series of deliberate 
falsehoods about his health in order to cover a re- 
treat as any public man in the country. Without 
professing to know anything of the local politics of 
Bradford, we have not the smallest doubt that Mr. 
Miall does honestly believe that he is resigning a 
sure seat, and that he is compelled to do go by the 
reasons which he assigns for that step. e are 
also strongly of opinion, looking back on his past 
career, that his hostility to the Church of England, 
however marked and eager, has always been fair, 
straightforward political dislike, the sort of oppo- 
sition to which it is one of the avowed objects of 
our institutions to give a voice. We can see nothing 
specially factious or malignant in his procedure, He 
has been the political enemy of the Church as an 
Establishment, as others might be the enemies of the 
10l. suffrage, or of open Hoong Py of any other 
institution of the day, good or i ? 

The question, however, as to the treatment of 
Mr. Miall by the Times is a matter of very small 
importance, even in all probability to Mr. Miall 
himself. The questions as to the prospects of the 
Church of England and the probability of its bein 
disestablished are of quite another order, and, 
indeed, either are or soon will be some of the most 
interesting of all political questions. Our own 
feeling is that to describe the Church as being in 
no danger, and to say that no progress has been 
made of late years in the direction of disestablish- 
ment, is to say what is altogether incorrect. The 
whole set of legislation for a good deal more than 
forty years has been in that direction. Before 1829 
the constitution of the country was theoretically 
complete, though it was no doubt practically 
oo and the theory was that, though Dissent 
and diversity of worship were tolerated, conformit 
was the condition on which the right to hold all 
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political honours and emoluments depended. 
All this has been gradually cut away, till 
what remains to the Church of England is simply 
the possession of a certain amount of endowments, 
and the fact that its constitution is regulated 
by the law of the land, and not by a contract between 
its membere. As far as political power or privilege 
is concerned it is on a level with all other religious 
bodies. No doubt this has relieved the Church of 
a good deal of odium. It has done away with 
many objections which were formerly urged against 
it with a good deal of effect; but it has left it in a 
singularly anomalous position. If it is no longer 
open to the old objections, it no longer satisfies the 
old theories. If it is not easy to say why it should 
be abolished, it is very difficult to say why it 
exists. It rests upon no principle. It is impos- 
sible to construct any rational theory about Church 
and State which will justify its existence, though 
no doubt it can be historically explained. It 
stands open to any attack which may be made 
upon it, its outworks being all cut away. A pre- 
cadent has been established in the case of the Irish 
Church for its disestablishment, and precedents in 
avundance are supplied both by the colonies and 
by the United States as to what may be called the 
future state of disestablished Churches. To doubt, 
under these circumstances, that the question of the 
disestablishment of the Church of England is a 
very serious one, and that sooner or later it will 
have to be faced by Parliament, is, as it appears to 
us, mere wilful blindness. To doubt that the 
general course of thought sets in the same direction 
appears to us to be little less blind. Let any one 
look at the whole course of religious controversy of 
late years and ask himself candidly what its effect 
on practical politics is likely to be? It appears to 
us idle to doubt that its principal effect, or at least 
one of its principal effects, will be to make every 
olitician in the country long to wash his hands as 
far as possible of the whole business, and to say to 
High Churchmen, Low Churchmen, and Broad 
Churchmen, Gentlemen, settle your matters among 
yourselves. Make what arrangements you please, 
and the courts of law will take notice of them as 
contrasts, but the old attempts to settle them 
by law have broken down, and must be given 
up. We do not say that this is, or, indeed, 
can be, the permanent or ultimate attitude 
of the State towards religion, but it is an attitude 
towards which we are at present moving, and shall 
have to go through. Taking all this into account 
—and we might readily add some other considera- 
tions—it appears to us perfectly clear that the 
whole question of the maintenance or disestablish- 
ment of the Church of England is one which will 
assuredly occupy public attention before very long, 
and that if Mr. Miall's great object in life was to 
romote that object he cannot be said with any 
uetioe to have failed. | 
While, however, we feel that the subject is not 
one to be passed over with a smiling air of triumph 
and self-complacency, as if the danger was over, 
we would deprecate as strongly as any one the 
agitation of the question, — our belief that it 
most assuredly will be agitated does not in the least 
deter us from doing all that we can to defer it till 
the very last moment. | 
[Our contemporary goes on to state at some length 
its reasons for adopting that conclusion. ] 


THE LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTION 
AND THE ST. JAMES’S HALL MEETING, 
(From a Correspondent. ) 


Remembering the character of some meetings of 
the Church party during the last two or three 
years, I reached St. James’s Hall on Thursday 
night a short time after the doors were opened. 
The precaution proved to be needless, for there 
were but few persons in the hall, and others only 
kept dropping in up to the time of commencement, 
when the place was about five-sixths full. So far as 
I could judge from appearances, it did not look like 
a very influential gathering, and astotheenthusiasm, 
I carefully noted that, even when it was its height, 
there were a considerable number of persons who 
seemed, like myself, mere lookers-on ; while there 
were evidently present some who were altogether 
opposed to the object of the meeting. One of these 
pulled up a speaker in mid-career, by sharply crying 
out Yes,” in reply to the inquiry if education were 
of any use without religion; but the chairman was 
instantly down upon him, by telling him that the 
notification on the back of the ticket which gained 
him admission bound him over to acquiesce in the 
statements of the speakers, and the cry of Turn 
him out,” was actually raised by others, Another 
dissentient made his presence known in an amusing 
way, by vigorously clapping his hands at the men- 
tion of Mr. Bright’s name and then by clapping 
them still more vigorously, in reply to a counter- 
demonstration. ? 

Certainly, the ‘speech of the Bishop of London, 
who acted as chairman in the earlier part of the 
meeting, did little to generate enthusiasm, and, as 
I listened to him, I wondered, as I have always 
done when hearing his lordship speak, what the 
Crown could possibly have seen in Dr. Jackson to 
place him in so important a position as the see of 


manner. Were the schools which the Vo 
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London. Still, the bishop was quite moderate in 
comparison with some who followed him, and was 
respectful in his references to his opponents — which 
they were not. He said that the meeting was 
meant to be an assertion that denominational 
schools—the schools where the consciences of all 
should be treated on fair and equal terms—should 
be respected; adding that he did not refer to 
Church schools specifically, but all schools giving 
distinctive religious instruction, which should 
be on an equality with schools in which there was 
no such distinctive teaching. He contended that 
to destroy, or supersede, denominational schools by 
non: religious schools, or to place them at a disad- 
vantage, was a violation of the rights of conscience 
—a charge which, he admitted amid some laughter, 


used to come from another quarter. He also en- 
larged on the parental right to send children to 
schools where a religious education could be had ; 
but did not say, as those who take that line never 
do say—how parental rights are to be respected 
when there is-no choice of schools, and there are 
only those of the Church of England. For himself, 
he said that he had a conscientious objection to his 
money going to support schools where no religion 
was taught. I waited to see how the bishop would 
apply all these gencral statements to the case of the 
London School Board, and the particular elections 
which this meeting was intended to influence ; but 
he presently said that the remarks he had made did 
not apply to board schools, on many accounts, and 
he did not wish to credit all board schools with this 
injustice, for the system he had spoken against did 
not work in some at all, or only very partially ; 
but to this end things appeared to be tend- 
ing, and, therefore, the matter required 
watching. That seemed to me to present a 
very slight ground for the holding of such a 
meeting ; but then he went on to describe the 
mode in which the religious difficulty was dealt 
with by the London Board, and said, with reference 
to the reading of the Bible, that, though he did 
not undervalue the reading of the Divine writings, 
those who read might ask, ‘‘ How can I understand 
it unless some man guideme?” That guide was 
absent from these schools, and what was taught 
was a dry résumé, with the motives for the work 
of the Saviour cut out. It became, therefore, a 
Christian duty to help the children in the teaching 
of the great truths of the Scripture, and to oppose 
a determined front to the attempts made to 
secularise the schools. Chistian men must try 
to mitigute the evil of the present system by placing 
on boards religious men—Churchmen or Noncon- 


formists, who would give religious teaching, and 


respect the consciences of those opposed to them. 
rom all which I could make out only this— 
that Churchmen having secured the election of a 
school board which admits the Bible, and has 
arranged to give religious teaching in all its schools, 
they must now advance further, and make the re- 
ligious teaching more distinctive—that is more dog- 
matic—in other words, notwithstanding all the 
debates which it has occasioned, the arrangement 
already made is, if possible, to be disturbed, and 
a new religious platform constructed. | 
If the chairman was flat and feeble, that could 
not be said of the mover of the first resolution, 
Lord Shaftesbury, who was as lugubrious in reading 
the signs of the times—‘‘ dark, ominous, and 
fearful —as he commonly is, and did his best to 
lash the meeting into a state of excitement, by the 
extravagance of his matter and the 7 of his 
untaryism 
of the Church and clergy had created to be ex- 
tinguished? he asked; but he would not say by 
what means this was being tried, and took refuge 
in the general statement that great efforts were 
being made to extinguish them, and that that 
meeting, and especially the presence of the bishop— 
was a sign of the fact—which I could not see. He 
vehemently commented on the changed attitude of 
Nonconformists, who after objecting to the State’s 
doing anything for education, now insisted that it 
should do everything, and seemed to treat with 
scorn the idea that parents could give religious 
education to their children, and what would be 
the worth of a religious education which depended 
upon a few hours’ teaching every Sunday in a 
Sunday-school?” I lenged to ask his lordship what 
was the worth of the religious teaching which most 
of the children get in the denominational schools, 
but 1 remembered the monition on the back of my 
card, and bore these and a good many other vulne- 
rable, or absurd, statements with patient equanimity. 
Lord Shaftesbury also attacked the London School 
Board, in regard to its religious teaching, sayin 
that it was not Jewish, Roman Catholic, Church o 
England, or anything else ; but was a residuum of 
all sorts of religion ‘‘to which no human being 
could, possibly take exception.” That, he said ‘‘ was 
not what they wanted.” What then did they want? 
They desi something definite and distinctive ; 
distinctive on the great truths of the Gospel, on 
which the Scripture teaching rested. They did not 
want the morality of Greece, Rome, Budhism, or 
the Koran. ‘They wanted the great and saving 
doctrines of the pel, under which so large a 
roportion of the world had lived and died. Here 
should have liked to have asked the speaker which 
were the great and saving doctrines he wished 


to be taught, and then to have put the same ques- 


tion to Earl Beauchamp and Canon Gregory beside 
him; but so far as I could make out, his lordshi 
did not care what religious views were inculca 


of the others, but was not important. 


so that they were sufficiently ‘‘distinctive.” That 
word seemed to solve every difficulty in his mind; 
while it started a host of difficulties in mine. 

I suppose it was part of the plan of the 2 
that a High Church earl was called upon to secon 
the resolution moved by the Low Church earl; just 
as the next motion was submitted by a High Church 
and a Low Church canon. Earl Beauchamp's 
speech was a weak and watery one, and denounced 
secular education in the usual strain. He said that 
he could tell them a good deal, if time admitted, of 
the operation of the School Board for London; how 
they had provided greater accommodation than was 
absolutely needed in certain districts, and how 
schools had been erected in districts where the 
voluntary system was equal to all demands. But} 
like other speakers, he found it a good deal easier 
to fly off into generalities, than to show why exist- 
ing members of the London School Board, who have 
done their duty well, should be turned out to make 
way for a batch of London clergymen. 

Before the resolution was put, it was asked if an 
amendment might be moved, to which, of course, a 
negative reply was given, and then the motion was 
carried. It affirmed that special efforts were needed 
to maintain scriptural instruction in board schools. 


Canon Gregory was the next speaker, and the 
acclamations with which he was received by a por- 
tion of the meeting showed pretty plainly its real 
animus. I had only seen the canon in his surplice 
in St. Paul’s, and when he had nothing more to do 
than read the service, but now that I saw him on a 
platform, and heard him speak, I had just the some 
wonder why he should have been made a canon, as I 
had that the bishop should have become one. Not 
that he did not speak with a certain degree of 
cleverness ; but the cleverness was of so low an 
order as to produce a very unpleasant impression on 
the mind of a critical listener. In one respect 
it was very satisfactory to hear him ; for instead of 
beating about the bush, he directly attacked the 
London Board in a speech conceived in the spirit of 
the resolution which he moved, viz., 


That the undue multiplication of schools by the present 
School Board of London has seriously imperilled the 
continuance of the existing system of voluntary schools, 
and has caused the unnecessary expenditure of a great 
amount of money; and therefore it is most desirable 
that candidates should be returned for the new board 
who will take the practical and not the theoretical want 
vf the metropolis as their rule in providing fresh 
accommodation, and so preserve existing schools from 
unfair rivalry and the ratepayers from * pressure of 
rates. 


By a series of statistics, he tried to prove, first, 
that the board had seriously overrated the educa- 
tional necessities of London; and then that it 
placed schools where they were not wanted, and 
would only injnre existiag schools. Of course, none 
but those who had previously gone over the same 
ig could at the instant disprove his statements ; 

ut if I had known nothing about the matter, I 
should have been led to regard his statistics with 
distrust, if it were only for the slap-dash way in 
which they were presented. I, however, remem- 
bered that the vanon had had the opportunity of 
making good his case before the most friendly of all 
tribunals—a committee of the House of Lords; and, 
by passing the London School Sites Bill, the House 
of Lords had declared that the canon and his allies 
had failed to sustain their indictment against the 
board, and I marvelled—-or I should have done so if 
the thing were not so common—at the assurance. of 
this ecclesiastic in asking a public meeting to 
declare offhand, and without adequate examina- 
tion, that the peers were wrong, and himself in the 
right! The freedom with which he charged the 
board with ‘‘ reckless extravagance ” was as notice- 
able as the vulgarity of hes repeated allusions to 
„my money,” allusions which recalled to my mind 
the fact that he himself is in receipt of 1,000/. a- 
year as a canon of St. Paul’s—in addition to an in- 
cumbency—and that, if the canoury were abolished, 
nobody but the canon himself would be a bit the 
worse for it ! 

Unfortunately for the effect of one portion of 
Canon Gregory’s speech, the Rev. J. Rodgers, one 
of the London Bourd, was present, and a letter of 
his to the Times having been referred to, he claimed 
to be heard, and then neatly said, that the construc- 
tion which the canon had put upon that letter, was 
as false as his other statements—a shot which 
occasioned momentary confusion in the camp. 


Canon Miller’s speech was better in tone than most 
The most 
pointed thing he said was in denouncing compulsory 
attendance at schools where religion was not taught 
as ‘‘ intolerable tyranny”; he adding, that he had 
been a Liberal all his life, but he was compelled 
to say that if you wanted a piece of thorough, good, 
downright. tyranny, commend me to an ultra- 
Liberal —a declaration which the Tories present 
received wiih shouts of delight. Towards the close 
of his speech, he referred to disestablishment. That, 
he said, would be a much more difficult business 
than some people thonght, but if it did happen, it 
would, at least not be possible to say of the Church 
of England that in regard to the injunction of her 
Divine Master, Feed my lambs,” it had been 
weighed in the balance, and found wanting. 

r. Charley, M.P., like Canon Gregory, showed 
some soreness at the fact that some Dissenting 
schoolrocms have been taken over by school boards, 
and even insisted that: those schools were in reality 
Nonconformist, while supported by public money. 
Mr. Charley, however, did one thing which the 

revious speakers had been astute — to avoid 
oing ; for he brought out the fact thatithe denomi- 
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national schools could not compete with the board 
schools because ef their inferiority. The school 
board. he said, was competing with voluntary 
schools by underselling them—by selling a superior 
article under cost price. The voluntary schools 
could not afford to do it, but the school board 
schools could, because they could dig deep into the 
ratepayers’ pockets. This argument, of course 
carried the matter a great deal further than Canon 
Gregory’s statistics, and showed—as, in fact, all the 
2 did that the supporters of the Church of 
gland schools are more and more openly declaring 
war against, not only the Education Act of 1870, 
but against any really national system of education. 
Mr. albot, M. P., was as outspoken as Mr. Charley; 
speaking of the Cowper-Temple clause as a blot 
and disgrace to the Act,” and declaring that 
„there would be no conciliation until one of the 
parties was thoroughly defeated.” 
Poor as the meeting was, intellectually considered, 
it made it evident that in the approaching school 
board elections there will be no scruple whatever 
on the part of these Denominationalists to secure 
the election of their allies. They will raise the 
Biblical cry where that will be most effective ; will 
frighten the friends of denominational schools, by 
telling them that they are about to be extinguished, 
and, above all, they will appeal to the prejudices of 
the mass of the ratepayers, by assuring them that 
they are being needlessly and recklessly taxed. 
And these tactics will certainly succeed, unless 
there be adequate effort to expose the real character 
of this new clerical crusade—a crusade which prac- 
tically aims at stopping the progress of national 
education, and placing the education of the people 
into the hands of the bitterest sectarians. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


The following are lists of the candidates who 
have passed the recent examinations :— 


Second B.A. EXAMINATION.—Pass LISr. 


First Division.— William Bamford, St. Cuthbert’s 
College, Ushaw ; Robert Ashington Bullen, University 
College ; Alfred Caldecott, private atudy ; Samuel 
Churchward, private study; James Edmund Clarke, 
University College; Frederick Walker Clarke, New 
College; John Clarke, Western College; Henry Wil- 
liams Cooke, private — John Hawke Crosby, pri- 
vate study; John Dufour Ellenberger, the Pestalozzian 
School ; George Emery, Wesleyan, Taunton, and pri- 
vate study; William Fisher, private study; Francis 
Gotob, University College; Edmund Raven Hollings, 

rivate study ; Robert Edwards Holloway, New College, 
astbourne; Walter Hughes, Owens College: David 
Inglis, Lancashire Independent and Owens Colleges; 
John Jackson, private study ; Benjamin James Leverson, 
University College; George Thornton Lewis, private 
study; Henry Mare, private study; James Atkins 
Martin, private study ; Nathaniel Micklem, University 
College ; Joshua Murgatroyd, Owens and Wesleyan, 
wre cag James Augustus Henry Murray, private 
study: Henry Norburu, private study; Edward Parry, 
University and Manchester New Colleges; James 
Pickop, private study ; Henry Plumley, private study ; 


Walter Joseph Ruscombe Poole, Stonyhurst College; 
Lionel Edward af te private tuition ; Archibald James 
Holme Russell, University College; William James 


Russell, private study ; Alfred George Savile, private 
study ; James Shaw, Queen’s College, Belfast; Law- 
rence Mark Simmons, City of London School and pri- 
vate tuition; John Allen Slater, Wesleyan College, 
Taunton ; Thomas Stoate Sully, University College; 
Joseph William Thompson. University College ; John 
Walton Tyrer, private study; Henry Dunn Waugh, 
University College; William James Woods, New College. 
Second Division. — Dendy Agate, University and 
M. n hester New Colleges; Charles Ashford, Lanca- 
shire Independent and Owens Colleges ; Evan Banks, 
St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw ; Alfred Henry Burton, 
University College and private tuition ; Robert Capron, 
rivate study; Richard Muilman Chiswell, Owens Col- 
ege; Hy. Scott Ryan Goodeve Chuckerbutty, Uni- 
versity College ; Henry Clarke, private study ; William 
Raymund Connelly, St. Cuthbert's College, Ushaw; 
Frederick Henry Corder, wos study ; William 
Robert Cox, private study; William Arthur Foxwell, 
Wesleyan College, Taunton; Arthur John Gostick, 
private study; Edward Heel, Culham College; 
Augustus Felix Lalo, private study; Edward Henry 
‘Lazarus, Owens College and private study; Richard 
Lovett, Cheshunt College ; William Partington Mann, 
private study ; Samuel Blennerhassett Miller, private 
tuition ; David Charles Moss, private study ; Thomas 
Henry Ormston Pease, University College; Edward 
Peter Rice, Cheshunt College; William Godfrey Shaen, 
University College; Richard Tyrer, private study ; 
James Alfred Vanes, Wesleyan, Taunton and Didsbury ; 
Charles John Willdey, private study; John Edwin 
Wood, Wesley College. 


SEconD B.Sc. EXAMINATION.—Pass LIST. 

First Division.—Jean Arthur Hullard, First M. B., 
University College; Leonard Lyell, private study; 
Arthur Milnes Marshall, B. A., St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge ; Henry Shoveller Roberton, B.A., Old Trafford 
School and Owens College; Churles Alfred Weber, 
B. A., University College; James Cecil Witton, private 
study. 

nee Division. — James Barnes, Owens College and 

rivate study; Cornelius Bulbeck, private study ; 

rederick Chapple, B A., Wesleyan College, West 
minster ; Arthur Walton Fuller, Owens and Emmanuel, 
Cambridge; Charles William Huson, Queen's College, 
Liverpool; Arthur Samson Napier, Owens College ; 
Adam Speers, private study; James Heber Taylor, 
M.A. Oxford and Cambridge, private study ; Sydney 
Howard Vines, First M.B., Christ's, Cambridge, and 
Guy’s Hospital; William Barton Worthington, Owens 
College. 4 
COLONIAL EXAMINATIONS.—DOMINION OF CANADA. 

JUNE MATRICULATION. 


First Division.— William John Fraser (818), St. 
Catherine's Collegiate Institute, Ontario. 


MAURITIUS.—JONE MATRICULATION, 
First Division.— Ferdinand. Brobe Mathieu Wöhrnits, 
Royal College, Mauritius. 
Second Division. — Pierre George Hullard, Royal 
College, Mauritius. 
First B. A. EXAMINATION.—Pass List. 
(MAURITIUS. ) 
First Division.— Nemours Jean-Louis (259), Royal 
College, Mauritius. 


ELECTION INTELLIGENCE, 


Exerer.—Sir John Coleridge having accepted 
the chief justiceship of the Common Pleas vacates 
his seat. ‘The Liberals have adopted Sir Edward 
Watkin as their candidate. He addressed a large 
meeting of electors on Saturday night. Sir Edward 
said that great as have been the triumphs of the 
Liberal party in past times, their labours were not 
at an end. The franchise in counties required ex- 
tension, and anomalies in the distribution of political 
power must be rectified. He spoke against the 
game laws, in favour of a better law for the transfer 
of land, and said the relations between capital and 
labour demanded the attention of Parliament. The 
inquisitorial taxation on uncertain and precarious 
incomes should be equalised or abolished, and union 
should be restored between the Liberal Churchman 
and the Nonconformist by a generous change in 
clauses of the Education Act tending to put an end 
to strife without interfering with the religious edu- 
cation of children. The meeting unanimously 
pledged itself to use every legitimate means to 
return Sir Edward to Parliament. Mr. Arthur 
Mills, the Conservative candidate, has issued his 
address and begun his canvass. Exeter has a popu- 
lotion of about 45,000, and there are more than 
6,000 electors upon the register. At the general 
election of 1868, which was the first occasion since 
December, 1832, that the constituency had returned 
two Liberals, the result of the poll was as follows: 
—Sir J. D. Coleridge (L.), 2,317; Mr. E. A. Bow- 
ring (L.), 2.247; Sir John Karslake (C.), 2,218; 
Mr. A. Mills (C.), 2,026. When Sir John Coleridge 
was appointed Solicitor-General in December, 1868, 
no opposition was offered to his re-election. 

Batu.—The Liberals of Bath claim a net gain of 
forty-four on the recent revision of the list of Par- 
liamentary electors for that city. 

West GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—Mr. Marling, M. P., 
having decided to retire at the general election, the 
Liberals of the division have decided to bring for- 
ward the Hon. Charles Berkeley in his place. Mr. 
Berkeley has explained his views to a deputation. 
He stated that after hearing Mr. Bright’s views on 
the education question, he had no hesitation in 
pledging himeelt to support a modification of the 
25th clause of the Act. This explanation was 
deemed satisfactory. 

HAVERFORDWEsT.—Lord Kensington, M. P. for 
Haverfordwest, having accepted the post of Groom- 
in-Waiting to the 3 his seat has become 
vacant. The Conservatives intend bringing forward 
Colonel Peel, who is at present abroad. The new 
writ will be issued to-morrow. 

Matpon.—The Datly News says :—‘‘ It is stated 
that the Liberals of Maldon have some intention of 


inviting Mr. Miall, M.P., to contest that 3 ö 


at the next election. It is thought that Mr. Miall’s 
health would allow him to contest a small borough, 
although he may deem it advisable to retire from 
the representation of a large town like Bradford.“ 
The vacancy will be caused by the retirement of 
Mr. Bentall, the present Liberal member for 
Maldon. Mr. G. M. W. Sandford, the former 
Conservative member for the borough, has issued 
an address offering himself as a candidate. 


LORD MAYOR'S DAY. 


Lord Mayor’s Day in London was on Monday 
ovserved with the ceremonial intimately associated 
with the day by immemorial usage. The weather 
was not auspicious. There was no fog, but a damp 
heavy air, always thick with mist and occasionally 
stirred by a fall of rain, hung over the city. The 
civic procession set out from Guildhall about half- 
past one, and slowly threading its way through 
some of the city streets, entered the ward of 
Aldgate, of which the new Lord Mayor. is the re- 
presentative in the Court of Aldermen. Anaddress 
of congratulation was there presented to his lord- 
ship, who having briefly replied, progress was re- 
sumed. The procession reached Westminster 
shortly befere three o’clock, and the principal civic 
dignitaries, having entered the Court of Exchequer, 
the Lord Mayor (Alderman Lusk, M. P.) was intro- 
duced to the judges by the Recorder, who said— 

The gentleman upon whom this great distinction had 
been conferred was the architect of his own fortunes, 
and his case afforded another of the many proofs which 
they had in this happy land that such honours were not 
the exclusive privilege of any single class, but were 
within the reach of all who, by persevering, honest, and 
intelligent industry, sought to attain them. The Lord 
Mayor was left an orphan at an early age, with little 
better heritage than a father’s good name, and the 
example of a life of honest toil. He received a good 
education, which in Scotland was not denied to the 

oorest, and afterwards came to this country with the 
intention of pushing his fortunes in the world. His 
progress at the commencement was necessarily slow, 
but ic was sure, and without unduly hastening to be 
rieb, he was no v the principal partner of a very impor- 
tant firm which occupied a very high position in this 
great centre of industry and commerce. It was natural 
tt at those who had watched his career and who knew 
his worth should be anxious to secure his services for 


= 


the public weal; and accordingly some since he 
was elected to be the alderman of his . But higher 
honours were in store for bim; for at the last general 
election he was elected Parliamentary representative for 
the important borough of Finsbury. His fellow-citizens 
having proved the worth of his services, and Be 
from the experience of the past, had now elected him to 
be their chief magistrate—fully satisfied that his career 
in the future will be worthy of that in the past, and that 
in the high dignities to which he has been elected he 
will maintain and uphold the honours and privileges 
and interests of the great city over which he is now 
called upon to rule, 


A complimentary speech was made by the Lord 
Chief Baron, and the Lord Mayor made the usual 
declarations. The t then returned to the 
City by way of the Thames Embankment. As on 
former occasions the line of route was crowded with 
spectators, although the weather was wet and 
cheerless, 

In the evening there was a splendid banquet at 
Guildhall, which was attended by a large number 
of distinguished guests, re most of Her 
Majesty's Ministers. Covers were laid for 875 por - 
sons. On the right hand of the Lord Mayor was 
Sir Sydney Waterlow, the ex-Lord Mayor, and 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, including Mr. 1 
the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Goschen, Mr. 
Cardwell, Mr. W. E. Forster, Mr. Chichester 
Fortescue, Mr. Stansfeld, the Marquis of Harting- 
ton, and the Earl of Kimberley. The usual loyal 
toasts having been proposed, Mr. Cardwell re- 
sponded for the Army,” making a vague reference 
to the small war on our hands.“ r. Goschen, 
in responding for the Navy,” said that the present 
crews were excellent—equal, and in many respects 
superior, to the crews with which the ships sailed 
in times past. Eleven squadrons, besides single 
ships engaged in special service, are training our 
seamen, and performing various duties throughout 
the globe, and from 150 to 200 ships were bearing 
the white ensign all over the globe. The Austrian 
Ambassador, ron von Beust, represented the 
Foreign Ministers, and Lord Chancellor Selborne 
the House of Lords, which, he said, though slow to 
move, would not be found, where the public in- 
terest required it, opposing the well-proved wishes 
and opinions of the people. The Lord Mayor havin 
proposed Her Majesty’s Ministers,” a toast whic 
was received with loud cheers, 


Mr. Gladstone, in responding, said ‘he hardly 
knew how to answer the Lord Mayor's friendly 
invitation to disclose the secrets of the Cabinet. 
But he must remind them that une of the under- 
stood duties of a Minister on such an occasion was 
to study how little he could tell. With the world 
in general they were on good fellowship, With 
regard to the exception on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
deplorable as were the incidents which had occurred, 
they might at least serve to impress on the minds 
of the people of these three kingdoms great cir- 
cumspection with 0 to the primary steps in 
establishing new and ill-defined relations, Which 
relations when once they were established were 
found to entail consequences and to impose duties 
which were never dreamed of at the first moment 
of their creation, and which might undoubtedly be 
attended with much of temporary embarrassment 
and ineonvenience. In some parts of Europe there 
was embarrassment, and a want of union between 
classes, but it was their cordial desire to promote, in 
every suitable way, the welfare of other countries 
whom they regarded as brethren in the t com- 
munity of Christendom and of mankizd, (Hear, 
hear.) As regards the three kingdoms, drawing 
inspiration from vivid pictures drawn of them, the 
condition of things was very deplorable indeed. 


It is very deplorable indeed. In truth, it is so deplo- 
rable that there is something unnatural in an assembly 
of a thousand of the most distinguished citizens of 
London gathering round the festive board of the Lord 
Mayor, and enjoying themselves without stint, when 
their country is undergoing such horrible inflictions. 
(Laughter.) According to those representations, for a 
great many years, and particularly within the last five, 
there has not been a single interest in the country that 
has not been threatened or assailed, and a great many 
of them have been destroyed. It is a very extraordinary 
crcuinstance, indeed, that all this mischief should have 
been done without our knowing it; because I must sa 
that although I see constant statements of this kind, 
have not been so fortunate, or unfortunate, to find 
anyone who could give me chapter and verse. (Cheers.) 
What are the sigus of the conditions of the country! 
They say that the interests of the country are assailed ; 
but [ say that the aggregate of the country is made up 
of its separate interests ; and therefore if all these inte- 
rests are assailed the condition of the courtry in the 
aggregate must be miserable; just as if a man had one 
disease in his right leg and another in his left, ono 
in his right arm and another in his left, and if in 
addition to all this his trunk was subject to various mala- 
dies, his condition, you will all agree, would not seem 
to be very favourable. (Laughter.) What is 
the general condition of the country at this 
moment, so far as its moral condition depends 
on its public policy? I say it has not retrograded. 
Whether Parliament may in every instance have been 
wise in the measures it has adopted, I will not under- 
take to say; but [ will undertake to say that at no 
period has the policy of Parliament been inspired by a 
greater anxiety to promote the good of the people than 
during the years to which these disparaging references 
are made. But if we are to speak of this material con- 
dition, although I should be sorry, indeed, to be under- 
stood for a moment as endeavouring to impress upon 
you that material goods are the chief f for which 
men exist, yet at least they have this advantage, that 
they can be more readily made the subject of argument 
and controversy, and random allegations can be more 
readily brought by them to the criterion of somo con- 
clusive test. Now, I want to know where are those 


signs of the material condition of the country? No 
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doubt it has been constantly asserted, from the day 
when I was a child to the day when I am now passing 
into old age; that those changes would bring ruin upon 
the country. I should weary and exhaust you were I 
to attempt to refer to the long list of legislative changes, 
with regard to every one of which it has been boldly 
predicted that they would involve the ruin of the 
country. Yet almost every one of those changes as to 
which our prophets have uttered such dismal vaticina- 
tions have been adopted by the free will of our intelli- 
gent Parliament, and of a people who knew what it 
wanted and how to gain its ends. And where are 
we now! I ask you was there ever a time when the 
institutions of the country were more firmly or more 
deeply rooted in the people’s affections? ask you, 
was there ever a time when the classes that make 
up a great community were more firmly united toge- 
ther by the bonds of good Government! I am almost 
askamed to descend to such considerations, and to ask 
you again whether there ever was a time when the 
trade of the country was more prosperous, or when the 
revenue exhibited a more extraordinary buoyancy and 
alasticity than it had done during recent years? Not 
only that; but was there ever u time when industry 
and commerce have had such an extraordinary exten- 
sion? And that extension has been attended with this 
peculiar feature, that along with it there has been a 
constant confirmation of the basis on which it rests. 
While it has been made wider and larger, it has also be- 
come firmerand moresolid. Many of us will remember 
the time when a disturbance in some great country, or 
the loss of some particular market, or the casual occu- 
rence of a bad harvest, was enough to throw us into 
distress ; but now we have established our relations, not 
merely with this country or with that, but with the 
whole human race, so that a partial failure does not now 
effect us. This prosperity has been attended by the, 
in some respects, questionable advantage of increasin 

the number of our rich men; but it has also increase 

the resources of the poor man, and enabled the labourer 
of this eountry, to whatever class he may belong, to find 
amore abundant subsistence for his wife and family, 
and so hts attached him more firmly to the laws and 
institutions amongst which he lives, That, I confess, 
may be a prejudiced view on my part, but I own I think 
that that is the mode in which we are justified in meet- 
ing the lugubrious accounts which are continually 
palmed off upon the people with regard to what is sup- 
ghers 1 be the miserable conditien of the country. 

heers. 


The right hon. gentleman concluded by proposing 
the health of the Lord Mayor, which was cordially 
responded to. The Lord Mayor, having returned 
thanks, proposed the health of the ex-Lord Mayor, 
to which Sir Sydney Waterlow responded. The 
Lord Mayor then proposed ‘‘The House of 
Commons.” Mr. Lowe, in returning thanks, said 
that when he read the description of them by their 
daily and weekly censors, he wondered how they 
existed from day to — the face of an indignant 
generation. They might adapt what had been said 
of the fair sex, and say— 
Other men have many faults, 
Statesmen have but two, 
There's nothing right oe say, 
There's nothing right they do. 

(Laughter.) Still, we had a hope, and that hope, 
as the Lord Mayor has pointed out, was that, bad 
es they were, there might be worse. (Hear, hear.) 
He took up the Lord Mayor’s quotation— 

Thus conscience does make cowards of us all : 

And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard their currents turn away, 

And lose the name of action. 
He believed that, bad as they were, the country 
was prepared to put up with them rather than cast 
their eye to that unknown country ‘‘from whose 
bourne no traveller returns.” (Cheers.) Some 
other toasts followed. 


NEW MAYORS. 


ABINGDON—Mr. John Kent. 

ANDOVER—Mr. William Heury Parsons. 
AsHtoN—Mr. Abel Buckley (L). 

BanBuRY—Mr. John Philip Barford (C). 
Batu—Aldermon Hunt (L). Fifth time. 
BARNSLEY—Mr. C. Newman (L). Re-elected. 
BARNSTAPLE—Mr. Thomas May (L). Re-elected. 
BatLEy—Councillor W. Brooke (L). 
BEVERLEY—Mr. Henry Edward Silvester (C). 
BrpEFoRD—Mr. John Narroway (L). 
BirMINGHAM—Mr, Joseph Chamberlain (L). 
BLACKBURN—Mr. John Pickop (C). 
Botton—Alderman Marsden (C). 

- BoorLE—Mr. William Geves (C). 
Boston—Mr. W. Haigh Bailes (C). 
BraDFoRD—Mr. M. Rhodes (C). 
BRlDroRr—Mr. T. D. Daniel (C). 
BRI DOWATER— Mr. J. R. Smith (C). Re-elected. 
Brigutoy—Mr. J. L. Brigden (C). Third time. 
BRISTOIL—Alderman Thomas Barnes (C). 

BUR NLV — Councillor John Massey (L). 

Bury Sr. Epmunps—Mr. Charles D. Leech (L). 
CAunRDR— Mr. Alderman John Death (O). 
CANTERBURY—Mr. George Harrison (C). 
CarDIFF—Mr. William Dachel (L). 
CHESTER—Mr. W. M. Williams (C). 
CARLISLE—Mr, J. Clarke (C). 

CARNARVON—Mr. J. Rees, re-elected. 
CoLCHESTER—Mr, Edward A. Round (C). 
CoventRY—Mr, Henry Soden (L). 

DovER—Mr. F. S. Pearce (C). 

DrvENPport—Mr. Alfred Norman (L). 
DROIrwIen—Mr. S. S. Roden (C). 

Drersy—Mr. George Wheeldon (L). 
Drewssury—Alderman Joseph Day (L). 
DoncasteR—Mr, W. C. Clarke (C.), third time. 
DoRcHESTER—Mr. George Gregory (C). 
DupLEy—Alderman W. Wilkinson (O). 
DuruHamM—Mr, Randal Stevenson. 


Re-elected. 
Wesleyan. 


EvesHaAaM—Alderman Oswald New (L). 
EXETER—Mr. C. J. Follett (C). 
FatmoutH—Mr. Richard Chaffer Richards (L). 
FoLKESTONE—Mr,. W. Wightwick (C). 
GATESHEAD—Mr. George Charlton (L). 
GLOUCESTER—Mr, H. Allen (L). Wesleyan. 
GoDMANCHESTER—Mr. Bateman Brown (L). 
GRANTHAM—Mr. Lawrence Ridge (C). 
GRAVESEND—Mr, W. Lather (C). 
Ha.irax—Alderman Thomas Wayman (L). 
HEREFORD—Mr. E. E. Bosley (L). Third time. 
HERTFORD—Mr. W. Baker (C). 

HANLEY— Councillor Henry Cartledge. 
Hutt—Mr. J. L. Seaton (L). 
HuntTIncpon—Mr. Philip Edward Tillard (C). 
HuppERSFIELD—Alderman Brooke (L). 
Hastincs—Alderman Gausden (L). 
Irswien—Mr. Barrington Chevallier, M. D., (C). 
KENDAL—Mr. G. F. Braithwaite (C). 
KIDDERMINSTER—Mr. H. Dixon (L). 

LAN cASTER— Mr. Thomas Storey (L). 
LAUNCESroN—Mr. Thomas Stephens (L). 

LEDS —Alderman Marsden, Wesleyan, (L). 
LEICESTER—Alderman William Kempson (L). 
LICHFIELD—Mr., Frederick Webb (L.) 
LIsKEARD—Mr. John Elliott (L). 

LixcoLN—Mr. Joseph Maltby. 

LivErRPooL—Mr. A. B. Walker (C). 
Loneton—Mr. John Yates (L). 

Lynn—Mr. John O. Smetham (C), re-elected. 
MALDboN— Mr. R. Smith. 
MANCHESTER—Alderman Watkins (L). 
MonmovuTH—Mr. A. Rolls (C), fourth time. 
MarpstonE—Mr. Alderman Clifford, re-elected 
MaAccLEsFIELD—Alderman W. Carr. 
MIDDLEsBRO’—Mr. G. Williams (C). 
NEWARK—Alderman Harvey (C). 
NEwsury—Mr. Hickman (C), fourth time. 
NEwcastTLeE (SrArr.)— Mr. Arthur Leech (C). 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE—Mr. Addison Potter (L). 
Newport (Mon.)—Mr. Nelson Hewetson (L). 
NORTHAMPTON—Mr. R. Turner (L). 
Norwicu—Mr. S. Gurney Buxton (C). 
NotrincHam—Alderman Howitt, Wesleyan, (L). 
OLDHAM—Alderman E. Whittaker. 
OswEsTRY—Mr. C. W. Owen (C). 

OxroRD— Mr. Sheriff Galpin (L). 

PENRYN—Mr. Michael Lavin (L). 
PEMBROKE—Mr. W. Williams. 
PENZANCE—Alderman F. Boase (L), sixth time. 
PLYMOUTH Mr. A. Rooker (L). 

PooLE—Mr. John Sydney Hudson (L). 
PoRTSMOUTH—Mr. George Edward Kent (C). 
PRESrON— Mr. John J. Myers (C), second time. 
READñIN—Mr. Alexander Beale (C). 
Ripon—Alderman Thompson (L). 
RocHDALE—Alderman Charles Whitaker (L). 
RocHESTER—Mr. James Latchford Edwards (L). 
ROMuSEV— Mr. Walter Godfrey (L). 

RVDER—Mr. Thomas Leach (C.) re- elected. 
SaALForRD—Alderman Harwood (L). 
SALISBURY—Mr. H. Brown (C). 
ScARBOROUGH—Mr. G. White (C). 

St, [ves—Mr. George Williams, 
StocKkrport—Mr. T. Bayley. 
SHEFFIELD—Alderman Hallam (C). 
SOUTHAMPTON—Mr. Edwin Jones (L). 

SoutH Mo.tton—-Mr. William Gould Smith. 
SouTH SHIELDS—Alderman Terriott Glover (L). 
STALEYBRIDGE—Alderman T. Fernihough (C). 
STAMFORD—Mr, T. G. Mason (C). 
SUNDERLAND—Mr. A. G. Mackenzie (C). Re- elected. 
StockToN—Mr. G. M. Watson (C). 

SwWANSEA— Alderman Thomas Powell (C). 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES—Mr. G. Metcalf (C). 
SHREWSBURY—Mr. C. W. Owen. 
TyNEMOUTH—Mr. R. W. Surtees (C). 
TAMWORTH— Mr. Peter Aitken (L). 
TORRINGTON—Mr. R. L. Tapley (L). 
TIvERTON—Mr. W. N. Row (L). Re-elected. 
TRURO Mr. James Tannahill (L). 
WAKEFIELD—Mr. T. W. Haigh (C). Re- elected. 
WALSALL—Ald. R. W. Brownhill (L). Re-elected. 
WARWICK — Lieut.-Col. Greenway (C). 
WEILS-Mr. J. G. Everett (C). 
WetsHPooL—Mr. D. P. Owen. 

WEST HARTLEPOoL—Mr. John White (C). 
WeymoutTH—Mr. Jas. Robertson (C). Third time. 
WIGAN—Mr. Nathaniel Eckersley (C). Fourth time. 
WINCHESTER—Mr. Budden (L). 
Winpsor—Alderman John Jones (C). Third time. 
WISBEACH—Alderman Ford (C). 
WoLlVERHArrON— Mr. Wm. Highfield Jones (L). 
WoncksrxR—Mr. H. G. Goldingham (C). 
WREXHAM-—Mr. Lloyd (L). 

Yeovir—Mr, James Curtis (C). Third time. 
York—Alderman John March (C). 
YarMoutH—Mr. Henry Teasdale (C). 


THE SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 


CITY OF LONDON, 


The Church party have brought forward Mr. 
Francis Peek in conjunction with Canon Gregory. 
The four sitting members have put forth a joint 
address asking for re-election. They are Mr. 
Morley, M.P., Alderman Cotton, Sir John Bennett, 
and Mr. Gover. 7 

MARYLEBONE. 

‘The Rev. Llewelyn D. Bevan, of Tottenham- 
court-road Chapel, has consented to stand as a 
candidate for this division, and has issued the fol- 
lowing address to the ratepayers :— 

Ladies ani Gentlemen,—I have been ntly re- 
quested by several of the electors of this division to 


don School Board. I therefore * you give me your 
support. I appeal to you on the following principles: — 

1. Absolute Undenominationalism. 

2. The distinctive separation of the secular from the 
religious instruction. : 

3. The religious instruction to be given by the volun- 
tary effort of religious people. 

4. Strict economy in carrying out the purposes of the 
Education Act. 

It will be ny earnest endeavour to secure for every 
child in London a first-rate elemeutary education, and 
for any who may give evidence of special promise, op- 
portunities for advance to the highest forms of educa- 
tion which the resources of our country can furnish, 

I beg to remain, yours respectfully, 
LLEWELYN D. BEVAN. 
23, Torrington-square, W.C., Nov. 6, 1873. 


LAMBETH. 


The Rev. J. G. Rogers, B.A., of Clapham, has 
declined to stand, and at a meeting held last week 
at the Lambeth Baths, Mr. H. R. Ellington in the 
chair, the following resolution was adopted: 
That this meeting of electors of Lambeth and others cheer- 
fully recognise the past labours of the School Board for Lon- 
don so far as it has sought to do its own true work, and has 
i the various attempts at pricstly domination which 
have been made, and trusts that the members of the new 
board will not tolerate any endeavours to swamp or hinder 
the work of the school board schools by the advocates of an 
intolerant and inefficient denominational system. 
The Rev. J. G. Rogers complained of the aggressive 
action of the established clergy with regard to the 
coming school board elections. The people were 
threatened with a perfect avalanche of clerical can- 
didates, who, however they might differ T 
themselves, all conspired to get the children's edu - 
cation into their hands. What he wanted was not 
dogmatic, but useful education for the people; and 
if the clergy wanted means for religious education, 
let them apply a portion of the enormous Church 
revenues to the purpose. The educational rate 
was a halfpenny in the pound, and he asked his 
hearers, were they prepared for the sake of saving 
that sum to pass their children over into the hands 
of denominational teachers? (( Hear, hear,” and“ Is 
the education to be free?“) The bribe which the 
denominationalists offered for having the education 
of the children handed over to them was just half- 
a-million of money, being the annual amount of 
their subscriptions. Instead of Mr. 14 the 
Rev. G. M. Murphy has consented to be the work - 
ing men's candidate, on condition that the contest 
does not involve him in any expense; so that the 
Liberal candidates for Lambeth will now be—the 
Rev. G. M. Murphy, Newington (Congregationa- 
list); Mr. James Stiff, Stockwell (Baptist); and 
Mr. Hugh Wallace, Battersea (Wesleyan). Each 
of these gentlemen will maintain the work of the 
school board in its integrity, and resist every 
endeavour to extend the principle of denomina- 
tionalism. ; 

WESTMINSTER. 

At an adjourned conference of representative 
electors of Westminster. and Nonconformists, 
held at the Victoria Chapel, Vauxhall-bridge-road, 
the Hon. Lyulph Stanley presiding, it was decided 
only to propose one candidate advocating their 
principles, and Mr. George Potter was unanimously 
selected. Mr. Rodwell — objected to the 
exclusion of the Bible as a reading-book from the 
schools, and said he only upheld Mr. Potter because 
he believed him to be a member of a Christian 
church. Mr. Adams seconded the adoption of the 
report, and thought they could safely trust such a 
man as Mr. Potter —a man who devoted the whole 
of his spare time on Sundays to teaching poor chil- 
dren religion. (Loud cheers.) Mr. Stephens men- 
tioned that although Mr. Potter was unsuccessful 
at his last candidature, they must remember that at 
that time another working man candidate was 
in the field, and that the two received sufficient 
votes to carry one in triumphantly. (Cheers.) He 
said there was a deal of prejudice with regard to 
Mr. Potter, which he was sure would be dissipated 
ik his character and the truth were known. Mr. 
Greedy explained that a number of gentlemen had 
been requested to stand, but that the choice of 
selection was necessarily very limited. He thought 
if there had been any change of opinion since the 
last election it was more in their favour than other- 
wise. (Cheers.) Eventually, on the vote being 
taken, the report was adopted unanimously. Mr. 
Potter has issued the following address to the rate- 
payers :— 

FELLOW ELEcTORS,—On Thursday, 27th inst., you 
will be called upon to elect members to the London 
School Board. I have accepted the invitation of two 


as a candidate for one of the five seats. I am in favour 
of establishing board schools in every district where 
education is deficient, but I am pee to the appro- 

riation of rates for denominational and sectarian ends. 

am in favour of all measures that will make education 
free to the poor, and compulsory to the careless. I 
have no objection to the Bible being read, and religion 
beivg taught in board schools, at times not set apart 
fur secular education, believing that the absolute sepa- 
ration of secular and religious instruction in our national 
schools is the only solution of the religious difficulty. 
In asking for your votes I do so for two reasons— 
firstly, as a working man, and secondly as a Noncon- 
formist. As}a working max, because the labouring 
classes are entitled to a fair share of frepresentation 
upon school boards. As a Noncenformist, because I 
desire to see all rate-supported education free from 
sectarian teaching and dogmatic instruction. As no 
other candidate is put forward on this platform,” I 
ask all those who are in favour of my principles to give 
me their five votes, and thereby secure the return for 


pulsory, free, and unsectarian education. If you elect 
me, iny best efforts shall be devoted to obtain the most 


become a candidate at the ensuing election of the Len, 


efficient education at the least possible cost. Meetings 


impertant sections of the constituency to offer myself 


Westminster of one member whore is in favour of com- 
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will be held in various parts of the district, at which 1 
shall have the honour of fully explaining my views,—|] 
am, yours obediently, . 


GEORGE POTTER. 
96, Denbigh-street, 8.W., Nov. 7, 1873. 


HACKNEY. | 

As already stated, Mr. Smithies has retired, and 
the other three sitting members, Mr. Chas. Reed, 
M.P., Mr. J. H. Crossman, and the Rev. J. A. 
Picton, M.A., seek re-election. The two new 
Church candidates, Mr. Forster and the Rev. Mr. 
Pilkington, a curate, have, we are told, eighty 
clergymen on their committee. The following is 
the greater part of Mr. Picton’s address to the 
ratepayers of the borough of Hackney :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen,—I see no reason to alter my 
conviction that the public money cannot justly be spent 
on the propagation of any sectarian views of, religious 
truth. It is false to say that I am opposed to religious 
teaching. On the contrary, I advocate and practise it ; 
but on condition that no one is compelled to support it. 
The so-called ‘Sunsectarian ” instruction given in board 
schools, under a legal bondage fatal to all spiritual 
freedom, is no solution of this question. It is a feeble 
makeshift, to which it is impossible to attach any moral 
or spiritual value. It includes enough to offend the 
scruples of large and important denominations. Yet 
those who advocate it do not regari it as sufficient, 
and it is generally condemned by the clergy as grossly 
inadequate, or even mischievous. Thus about one-fifth 
of the scanty time available for the education of the 
2 is wastec, or worse, in a futile attempt to get the 

tate to do the work of the Church. The only real 
solution is a complete separation between the secular 
instruction which we demand from the State, 
and the religious teaching for which we look to the 
urch. Should it be your pleasure to re-elect me, 
I should desire to go, as I went before, with 
with a view to modify, where I cannot wholly prevent, 
a mischief, which not only violates religious equality, 
but seriously hinders the progress of education. Com- 
pulsory attendance is now the law of London. It had 
my hearty assont, and I believe also your approval. It 
has already increased the average attendance in ele- 
mentary schools by more than 50,000. Great care and 
delicacy of handling are, however, required in the en- 
forcement of a law which sometimes occasions excep- 
tional hardship. The question of free instruction 
belongs, even more than that of religious teaching, to 
legislation rather than to local administration. So long 
as school fees are maintained, I am perfectly aware of 
the danger attendant on 8 remission as a 
matter of exceptional favour. But after all, our first 
duty is to get the children into school; and I cannot 
consent to defer this prime object until the settlement 
of present disputes. The national expenditure on 
elementary education ought to produce far better 
results than any that have yet been shown. Irregn- 
larity of attendance, a low educational ideal, and the 
tryanny of sectarian interests have united to depress 
the level of instruction. And it is a fact which ought 
to be generally known, that out of about 800,000 children 
qualified by attendance for examination last year, not 
uite 9,000 were able to pass in the sixth or highest 
dard. The training of teachers has been left too 
much in ecclesiastical hands. The confusion and noise, 
almost inevitable under the prevalent organisation of 
our schools, are — to the adoption of 
scientific methods. To such subjects I have devoted 
myself so faras opportunity served, not without tangible 
results, which may be seen in some of the great schools 
recently opened. As good machinery cheapens pro 
duction, so improved school organisation would make 
our educational expenditure do far more than the work 
accomplished now. In conclusion, I represent no 
church nor sect ; nor am] the enemy of any. I urge 
that education is a national, not a sectarian question. 
And I am of opinion that we shall best serve the 
common good of all by insisting now mainly on the 
three points of religious equality in the schools, regu- 
larity of attendance, and educational reform. Such are 
the principles which I appear before you to represent 
for the second time. 


BIRMINGHAM. —The time for receiving nominations 
for the new Birmingham School Board expired on 
Thursday. Eighteen persons were nominated for the 
fifteen seats—viz., eight candidates selected by the 
Liberal Association, eight candidates by the Church 
party, one by the Roman Catholics, and one by the 

esleyans. The Liberal candidates are Mr. George 
Dixon, M. P., Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Mr. R. W. 
Dale, Mr. Charles Vince, Mr. J. S. Wright, Mr. 
George Dawson, Mr. Jesse Collings, and Miss Eliza 
Sturge. The candidates of the Church party are 
the Rev. Dr. Wilkinson, Rev. Dr. Burpes, Rev. 
F. L. Dale, Mr. George Heaton, Mr. Greening, Mr. 
W. L. Sargant, Mr. Elkington, and Mr. S. S. Lloyd. 
The Roman Catholics have again selected the Rev. 
Canon O'Sullivan, vicar- general; and the Wesleyan 
candidate is Mr. Warlow. The voting, which is by 
ballot, will take place on Monday, the 17th inst. 
The contest is being conducted with great vigour on 
both sides, about a dozen meetings being held every 
night in the various wards, and a profusion of 
literature being circulated by both parties. The 
Church have adopted the cry, ‘‘ Bible or no 
Bible” ; and their candidates are designated ‘‘ the 
Bible eight.” | 

Lerps.—At a meeting of friends of unsectarian 


education in Leeds on Thursday night, it was re- 


solved That under existing circumstances, it 
will be expedient to work the ensuing school board 
elections through the denominations, in conjunction 
with all friends of unsectarian education.“ 


The 
meeting also resolved that the candidates shoald be 


the proportion aimed at, and it was unanimously 

to suggest that these should be apportioned 
as follows among the co-operating sections, viz. : 
—Wesleyans, 3; Political, 3; Independents, 
Baptists, and Friends, 2; and Methodists (Primi- 
tive, New Connexion, and Free Church),2. It was 


explained that this system of division was adopted 
a to promote any merely denominational ends, 


| 


but simply as affording the most convenient and | 


complete isation to secure the common object 
of returning candidates likely to do good public 
service on the new school board, free from the bias 
of denominational motives. The Leeds Mercury 
states that an unsuccessful attempt was also made 
at combined action between the New Con 
nexion and Free Methodists. Each body will now 
bring ovt a separate candidate, as the Primitive 
Methodists have done. 
“oie ota yor ing was a 4 Sheffield on 
ursday ni r the purpose o ting candi- 
dates at the ensuing school board — whe are 
in favour of an undenominational policy. The chair 
was occupied by Mr. Robert Leader, and a — * 
number of the leading Nonoonformists wore presen 
It was resolved that, in the opinion of the meeting, 
it was desirable to promote an undenominational 
policy in the administration of the power of the 
school board, and that such a policy was not only 
in harmony with the rights of conscience, but also 
with a national and efficient system of education. 
A member of the present school board, Mr. Holden, 
moved that, in the opinion of the meeting it was 
desirable to elect eight gentlemen upon the board 
whose views were in harmony with the first resolu- 
tion, and who would endeavour to have the bye-law 
based upon the 25th clause of the Education Act 
so altered that the children of indigent persons 
should no longer be sent to denominational schools 
if the board schools were open within a reaso able 
distance. Another resolution was passed recom- 
mending the following eight gentlemen as can- 
didates, representing various religious ahd other 
bodies in Ae with the foregoing resolution : 
—Mr. H. J. Wilson, Reform Association League ; 
Mr. W. Rolley, Trades’ Council and United Metho- 
dist Free Church ; Mr. R. W. Holden, Primitive 
Methodist; Mr. W. Sissons, Baptist; Mr. A. 
Allott and Mr. B. Langley, Independents ; Mr. C. 
Doncaster, Society of Friends ; Mr. A. Firth, New 
Connexion ; Alderman Gisher, Unitarian. 
RocHDALE.—It has seemed to the leaders of both 
political parties at Rochdale most desirable to pre- 
vent the unseemly squabbles which have existed 
in the school board for the last three years, and to 
prevent, if possible, the compulsory payment of 
feesto denominational schools. Eleven members were 
required for the school board, and thirteen candi- 


dates were nominated ; seven Liberals and six Con- 


servatives. Negotiations were instituted, in which 
it was proposed that if those who objected to com- 
pulsory ag Se would raise a small fund volun- 
tarily, the Church party would agree to the sus- 

nsion of the 25th clause so long as funds were 
orthcoming for the payment of fees voluntarily. 
This, it was understood, could be accomplished, 
and it was then agreed that each party should 
withdraw a candidate, which was done officially on 
Friday morning. This agreement places four 
Churchmen on the school board, one Roman 
Catholic (the Rev. E. O’Neil),and six Dissenters ; 
but the mayor (Mr. Shawcross), who is one of the 
six, had pledged himself to support the 25th clause. 
Mr. John Albert Bright, the son of the Right Hon. 
John Bright, is one of the six. 


‘* BIBLE OR NO BiBLE:” THe Question FAIRLy 
Put.—An Edgbaston curate called the other day on 
a Birmingham manufacturer in his parish, to ask 
him for his vote for the so-called Bible Eight.” 
To the great amazement and grief of the curate, the 

entleman replied that he was a member of the 

eague, and should vote, of course, for the Liberals. 
„What!“ exclaimed the reverend canvasser, are 
you against the Bible? I am sorry for that.” 
“ a the Bible!” the gentleman responded, 
0 t do you mean by that? Do you know that 
for several years I have left my house at seven 
o'clock every Sunday morning, wet or dry, summer 
or winter, and have walked two miles on — 
to teach the Bible to working men, who have 
left to grow up in ignorance of it? Do you know 
that I am engaged in that same work now, and that 
for twenty years I have given the greater part of 
my Sunday leisure to teaching children or men the 
truths of that book, which I, as well as you, be- 
lieve to be the Book of God? How can you come 
here and talk to me about my being ‘against the 
Bible?’” The gentleman’s natural and lawful 
indignation at being so falsely accused took the 
curate somewhat aback, and he said, If you 
are such a friend of Scriptural instruction, how 
can you vote against us?” To this the other 
replied, ‘‘The question between you and me, 
and between your party and mine, is not ‘Shall 
the Bible be taught?’ but ‘at whose cost is it to be 
taught?’ Shall the charges be met by the free 
— of those who revere and love the Bible, or 
shall they be met by the forced contributions of 
those who either reject it or care nothing about it ? 
For my part I love the Christian religion too well 
to dishonour it by compelling Mr. Bradlan h or any 
other unbeliever or non-Christian to pay for teach- 
ing it. I have too much faith in the Christian 
religion, and in the God who is the author of it, to 
think that any such unchristian means are neces- 
sary for its support. I can confidently leave the 
teaching of it, and the payment for such teaching, 
‘te all those who, like you and me, profess to have 
been blessed by it.” Some new light seemed to 
dawn\upon the curate’s mind, and he frankly re- 
plied, “ There is something in what you say.” 
And now, responded the gentleman, let me 
entreat you, in the name of our common Lord, 
to put this matter fairly before the people. Let 
them be the honest truth, that it is not a ques- 
tion of ‘Bible or No Bible.’ The question is, 


. 


this, it is ho 


> OE 


‘Which method of er — Ney Bible, — — ＋ 
ing for that teac in agreement wi 0 
— it and — Ment of the Bible? — The 
Liberal eee Oe 
Epitome of Hetvs. 
— 
The date at which the Queen and royal family 
will leave Balmoral for the south is at present 


uncertain. 

The celebration of —— r birthday of 
the Prince of Wales was co at Sandringham 
on Saturday, when over a hundred Jabourers 
employed on his estate were entertained at dinner. 
The Prince and Princess were present. 

The marriage of the Duke of Edinburgh and the 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia is now fixed for 
the 21st of January, new sty, in the Winter Palace. 
The Prince and Princess of Wales will during their 
residence at St. Petersburg reside in the Anichkine 
Palace, as the guests of the Hereditary Grand Duke. 

It is stated that Sir Charles Gavan Duffy is about 
to take up his residence in Ireland, and will offer 
himself at the general election on Home Rule 
principles. : 

The post of Attorney-General was on Saturday 
offered to and accepted by Mr. Henry James. No 
re-election will be needed. 

Last week Mr. George Smith read two papers to 
the Biblical Archteol Society, the one on the 
canon of Berosus, and the other on the Assyrian 
canon. Mr..Smith consid the latter tended to 
materially confirm the Biblical chronology. 

The aggregate Home Rule Conference is to open 
in Dublin on the 18th, and will last for four days. 
According to the programme of arrangements per- 
fect freedom of discussion on all the ramifications 
of the Home Rule question will be provided for. 
Seven 3 have been prevented from going to 
sea by the of Trade. Five of them belong 
to Aberdeen, one to Newcastle, and one to Wemyss. 

Sir Albert David Sassoon was on Thursday pre- 
sented with the freedom of the City, in a gold box 
of the value of 100 guineas, in recognition of his 
charity, and promotion of education more especially, 
though not exclusively, in our Indian Empire. 

The Bank of England has faised the minimum 
rate of discount from 8 to 9 per cent. There has 
been some expectation of a 10 per cent. rate, but 
will not be necessary. 

It is stated that there wad 4 larger quantity of 
steam and house coals cleared from the South Wales 
district last month than in any previous month in 
the history of the trade. Nearly 100,000 tons more 
were carried to the metro one. 

The Master of the Rolls has made orders for 
winding up the 4. undertakings : — the 
Metropolitan Consumers’ Co-operative Association, 


the Braganza Gold M pany, the Co- opera- 
tive Su Association, the Traders’ Co-operative 
A “4 and the Western of Canada Oil, Lands, 
and Works Com 


For 2 Lan with water, in the formid- 
able proportion of thirty per cent., John Tyman, of 
Witherden Farm, ‘licehurst-road, Sussex, has been 


| fined at Bow-street öl. and costs. 


At an inquest held in Liverpool, on Friday, aman 
was described as a ‘‘ knocker up,” and the explana- 
tion given was that he about 15s. a-week 
from persons in the neighbourhood who employed 
him to call em early.” b 

Mr. Walker, tlie new Mayor of Liverpool, has 
announced his intention to provide an art gallery 
for the town, at a cost of 20,0004, 

The Railway Commissioners on Monday granted 
writ of summons against the London, Chatham, 
and Dover, and the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
panies, to show cause why they should not grant 
the same facilities to Dover as to Ramsgate and 
gtr! gale, a clipper ship, the N 

uring a heav e, a clipper ship, the Nagpore, 
bound rom Oaloutte to Liter l with a cargo of 
cotton and saltpetre, ran into Ki n Harbour 
about midnight on Sunday under full sail, and with 
her cargo on tire. The crew were unable to shorten 
sail, and before she could be brought she ran 
down three vessels and caused a loss of four lives. 
To prevent an explosion the Nagpore was sunk by 
cannon shots. 

On Monday at the Highgate-Police court, two 
firms of coal merchants were fined 21 14s. and 
41. Is. respectively, for having in their possession 
scales the weights of which told against the pur- 
chaser. At the Westminster Court there was 
another conviction for selling adulterated milk, and 
the magistrate imposed 4 1 of 2d. and costs. 

A correspondence has taken place between Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Cunningham, secretary to the 
Greenwich Irish Election Committee, respecting the 
Fenian prisoners. Mr. Gladstone points out that 
of the twenty still in prison, sixteen are soldiers, 
and these can scarcely be considered as having com- 
mitted no greater offence than an ordinary member 
of the community. 

Mr. Hugh Mason, presiding at the Manchester 
Chamber of Commerce last week, drew a rather 
dark picture as to the condition of the cotton trade, 
which, ing to his délineation, is, to a large 
extent, financi unsound and morall ote 
In reference to the latter point, he — pointedly 
to the practice of exporting deteriorated qualities of 

oods. ; 
K It is estimated that there were landed at Yar- 
mouth wharf last week 2,400 lasts of herrings, and 
as each last numbers 13,200, the total number must 
have been 31,680,000 herrings as représenting one 
week’s cach. The fish landed on the beach, which 
are very considerable, are not computed in this. 
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SUMMARY. 


A WEEK’s news from France at this critical 
juncture cannot — 4 be compressed into a 
small compass, though we may indicate its 

neral drift. The National Assembly met on 

ednesday after its long recess, and was in- 
augurated by a message from President Mac- 
Mahon, the gist of which was, though the 
country is tranquil, a suggestion that his régime 
should be prolonged, and that the Government 
should be armed with extra legal powers. 
Before any formal business could be taken, the 
Right proposed that a committee should con- 
sider a scheme for prolonging the executive 
powers of the Marshal for ten years, and that 
afterwards the constitutional bills should be 
discussed. The Duo de Broglie and his sup- 
porters demanded ‘‘urgency,” which was 
carried by a majority. After an 
exciting debate, in the course of which 
M. Grévy spoke of the pro as revolu- 
tionary, and as aiming at a dictatorship, M. Du- 


faure’s motion for referring the two proposals 


to the same committee was rejected by a 
majority of fourteen (362 to 348), afterwards 
reduced by correction to ten. This majority 
sufficed for the reactionists, who confidently 
expected that by Saturday night a dictatorshi 

would be established, and the Republic got ri 

of by a side wind. They were, however, too 
confident. Theseveral bureaux, as is customary, 
nominated their delegates, and to the general 
astonishment, and owing y to the action 
of the Bonapartists, it was found that the op- 


ponents of the Government had a majority of 
one on the committee of fifteen. 

That committee has been in no hurry to 
make a report to the Assembly, but it was 
yesterday agreed by eight to seven to recom- 
mend that the powers of Marshal MacMahon 
should remain as they are till his position as 
‘President of the Republic” has been defined, 
and that within three days the Constitutional 
bills should be submitted to a committee of 
thirty, which must report not later than the 
second week in January. This proposal, which 
gets rid of the suggested dictatorship, 1s repug- 
nant to the Right, the Government, and the 
President; and it appears not improbable that 
the Duc de Broglie will take the unusual course 
of 1 from the committee to the Assembly 
itself, relying this time on the aid of the Bona- 
gp for a majority. Time, however, is gained 

the opponents of the Monarchical intriguers, 
and the uncalled-for scheme of making Mar- 
shal MacMahon the Dictator of France, and 
entrusting him—now the open ally of the reac- 
tionists—with authority to crush a hostile press 
and all opposition to the Royalist faction, 1s 
coming to be better understood throughout the 


ome: a 
The Pope’s letter to the Emperor William has 
iven the National party in the Prussian 
iet, which meets to-day, a majority of at least 
sixty votes, at the expense of the Feudal-Con- 
ser vatives, who have been almost annihilated in 
the Chamber. Prince Bismarck will now have 
free course to carry out his anti-Papal policy, 
and it is expected that two —— laws will 
soon be submitted—one to make civil marriage 
obligatory, and another to facilitate the trial 
and expatriation of rebellious prelates, One of 
these prelates, the Archbishop of Posen, has al- 
ready virtually succumbed by accepting the 
offer made by sympathising religious friends of 
an asylum in Belgium. 

Week after week elapses, but the efforts of 
Senor Castelar, whose health seems unhappily 
to be giving way, to deal with the two rebel- 
lions which afflict Spain have not reached a 
successful issue. The insurgents of Cartagena, 
though their ironclads are now inactive, show 
no signs of yielding. The siege of that city is 
still only a make-believe, the blockading 
national squadron is inactive, and reports 
of internal dissensions and shortness of pro- 
visions come to nothing. Equally futile are 
the efforts of the Republican Government to 
subdue the Oarlist rebellion. There has been a 
sanguinary conflict between General Moriones, 
with a superior force, and the main body of the 
Carlists, under General Elio, near Estella, in 
which the former were driven back from their 
positions. There was great slaughter on both 
sides, but the inability of the national troops to 
dislodge the Oarllsts has all the moral effect of 
a decisive defeat. 3 

The hope of an amicable arrangement of the 
Ashantee quarrel is almost at an end. As the 
result of a telegram from Gibraltar, in anticipa- 


tion, it is believed, of a despatch from Sir Garnet | be 


Wolseley, four British regiments have been 
ordered to hold themselves in readiness to em- 
bark forthwith for the Gold Coast. It is said 
that King Koffee means war, and threatens to 
drive the English into the sea. According to 
Captain Glover, who is stationed at Accra, the 
King has set out from Coomassie with all his 
available troops to reinforce those in occupation 
of the coast territory, and advance upon Oape 
Coast Castle and Accra simultaneously. In 
this case the British commander-in-chief will 
be saved the necessity of undertaking the 
hazardous expedition to Coomassie, and will 
meet the Ashantees near the coast. His native 
auxiliaries are, however, few and untrust- 
worthy. Sir Garnet may have to defend him- 
self as best he can before English reinforce- 
ments reach him. 

The first of the triennial school board elec- 
tions will take ‘place this day at Manchester, 
where for some time past there has been much 
keen agitation on the subject. In that city the 
denominationalists have for three years had it 
all their own way. They have not neglected 
their opportunities. Only one or two new 
schools for the thousands of uneducated ju- 
veniles of Manchester have been projected, 
but the sectarian schools have been filled 
up, and some hundreds of pounds have been 
drawn from the rates to pay school fees. In fact 
many of the voluntary schools draw the 
entire cost of maintenance from taxes, rates, and 
school-pence, so that their managers are not put 
to a farthing of expense. The Manchester School 
Board is evidently the model of Canon Gregory 
and his London friends. Probably it will not 
continue to be so, for there is reason to believe 
that the supporters of national and unsecta- 
rian education will soon be in a majo- 
rity on the board. In Birmingham, also, 

ore the lapse of another week, the mono- 
poly enjoyed by the denominationalists will, 


it is expected, be broken down. In that event 
the Birmingham Religious Education Society 
will endeavour to give effect to the novel scheme 
for giving voluntary religious instruction at 


separate hours in board schools rented for the , 


purpose, in the hope that it will provide a 
practical solution of the religious difficulty in 
education. 


THE GUILDHALL BANQUET. 


THE Lord Mayor’s Show and the banquet at 
the Guildhall which invariably supplements it, 
have come to be regarded by the public as the 


close of the non-political season. A new year 


is supposed to dawn on the 9th of November. 
Everybody is on the outlook to catch the first 
glimpses of light as to the coming policy of the 
Government, which will reveal its probable 
tenor and direction. Ordinarily, there is not 
much to satisfy expectation. Now and then, a 
luminous ray shoots far above the horizon, in- 
re in a vague manner the state of the 
political atmosphere, and the likelihoods of the 
approaching seascn. More frequently, how- 
ever, the streak in the east is too faint to admit 
of any sure conclusion, except that morning is 
approaching, and that the time is not far off 
when the secrets of the Cabinet will be disclosed 
to the light of day. On Monday last, the great 
city festivity was not distinguished by any 
forecast of the future, discreet or indiscreet. 
Mr. Gladstone frankly told the Lord Mayor 
that it was the traditionally understood duty 
on such an occasion for the Minister occupying 
his position, to study not hew much, but how 
little he could tell.” That duty he discharged 
with conscientious exactness. He made a speech 
of considerable length, not without his cus- 
tomary eloquence. He told the assembled 
guests in graceful and sonorous periods some 
things of which they were already fully cogni- 
sant, and he sported awhile over some which 
were of little or no importance from a practical 
point of view. But he left his audience without 
a single sign by which its conjectures as to 
what may be the domestic policy of the Govern- 


ment could be verified. Perhaps he was wise in 


conforming to the traditions of his office. Per- 
haps, moreover, at the first Cabinet Council at 
which some attempt is ordinarily made to rough- 
hew the policy of the coming Parliamentary 
session, no conclusions of a definite form were 
arrived at, and consequently no revelation of 
them could be made. 

Yet it is impossible, we think, to read through 
the Premier’s speech without at least a passing 
interest. Availing himself of the presence of 
many members of the Diplomatic Body, he made 
a statement which, although it contained 
nothing that was not previously well known, 
cannot fail to be a source of high gratification. 
On behalf and in the absence of Lord Granville, 
ho said that with the states of the civilised 
world, be they placed where they may, and be 
they great or be they small, be they ancient or 
they modern, be they in prosperity or be 
they in difficulty, we have not a single contro- 
versy existing, we have no collision of interest, 
no conflict of feeling, no one duty to perform 
except that of coming up to the obligation of 
good fellowship and good neighbourhood, and 
of a sincere desire to promote, compatibly with 
our primary obligation of looking to the interests 
of our own country, the interests of every other 
country with which we have friendly al- 
liance.” Unhappily, so much cannot be 
said in regard to ‘‘that particular portion 
of the globe in which the laws and rules which 
govern the relations of civilised countries are of 
necessity imperfectly understood.” Glancing 
at the troubles on the Gold Coast of Africa, he 
intimated that they would not be without their 
use, if they should serve to impress upon the 
minds of the people of the United Kingdom 
great caution and circumspection with regard 
to the primary steps in contracting new and 
ill-defined political relations.” As the Times 
pithily remarks, for practical purposes the 
reflection comes rather late, but it may save us 
from future annoyances besides those under 
which we now fret.” Here, at any rate, there 
is some hint as to a line of policy worthy of 
adoption. But when wecome to matters nearer 
home, Mr. Gladstone contents himself by spor- 
tively toying with the contents of the celebrated 
Bath epistle. Mr. Disraeli’s letter to Lord 
Wilton served a most convenient purpose for 
the Premier. It enabled him to entertain his 
audience without in any way committing his 
Cabinet. That he profited by the opportunity 
nobody need to be in the least surprised. 
Doubtless, the right hon. gentleman must have 
been grateful to the chief of the Opposition for 
having pares him with so fertile a topic for 


oratorical by-play. 
i eaceful state of our 


In descnbing the 
foreign relations Mr. Gladstone glances ob- 


| liquely at the present condition both of France 
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and of Spain. In some quarters,” he said, 
e find embarrassment; in others we find 
what approaches to political chaos.” Then, 
rising into the higher region of international 
political morality, he read a lesson which it 
would be well if some continental statesmen 
would lay to heart. ‘‘ There have been times,” 
he said, ‘when the blind and inhuman super- 
stition has prevailed which taught the 
citizens of each country to delieve that their 
own country must be strong and powerful in 
proportion as other countries were distracted 
and weak.” That superstition we have cast 
behind us. It is no pleasure to us, standing 
on the security of the shore, to see others 
labouring in the storm. We heartily and 
cordially wish to each—whatever for the moment 
may be their politics—success in all legitimate 
and patriotic efforts to maintain or re-establish 
law and order. The more that statesmen can 
do to advance in each case the condition of 
their own country, the greater and the closer 
the union they can establish among the various 
classes of their citizens, the firmer the basis 
they can give to their institutions, the more 
effective and abundant the development they 
may secure for their material interests, the 
greater will be the pleasure and satisfaction 
with which we shall hear the news of their well- 
doing.” This is a noble keynote to strike at 
the present time. Whether the rulers of other 
countries will harmonise their policy with it 
remains to be seen. No great and generous 
principle, however, can be enounced at a suit- 
able time, and on a right occasion, without in- 
fluencing more or less the conduct of human 
affairs. No nation can steadily march forward 
in the direction of moral magnanimity without 
inciting other nations to follow. 

We need not advert to the other Ministerial 
speeches which graced the occasion. They were 
framed upon the models with which the public 
have become familiar. Mr. Cardwell responded 
almost in the same terms as he commonly does 
respond, to the Toast of the Army. Mr. Goschen, 
with spirit but with no turn of novelty, re- 
turned thanks for the honour done to the Navy. 
The Lord Chancellor spoke for the House of 
Lords, and Mr. Lowe for the House of Com- 
mons, each in his own characteristic manner. 
But we know now no more than we knew 
before. We enter upon the new political 
season amid silence and darkness. For our 
own part, we do not regret it should be so. 
We seem to resemble those who, having waked 
up before it is light, give themselves again to 
rest on the condition that it is yet too early, 
and practically useless, to rise. ‘‘ Sufficient 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” Presently, 
no doubt, we shall all find plenty to do. We 
may be thankful if when that time comes we 
shall find the tasks set us by those who guide 
our affairs, useful in their character, if not 
pleasant in their performance. 


THE FALSE ISSUE. 


THE meeting at St. James’s Hall last Thurs- 
day, got up by Canon Gregory and the National 
Society, was exactly what might have been 
expected. It was an assemblage of persons 
interested in the maintenance, and as far as ia 
possible in the monopoly, of denominational 
schools in London—of men who have the hardi- 
hood to raise the cry of economy while they are 
receiving from the public taxes of the country 
one-half the cost of conducting their own irre- 
sponsible schools. The first resolution affirmed 
that ‘‘ special exertions are required at the pre- 
sent time to maintain Scriptural instruction in 
board schools —a declaration which, whatever 
importance may attach to it, is wholly irrele- 
vant to London, where religious teaching is 
provided for by the school board. On this 
resolution, framed apparently to suit the taste 
of Lord Shaftesbury, that nobleman expatiated 
in his most sensational style-—warning his 
audience against shutting out the Bible from 
schools, and accepting the morality of Strauss, 
Spinosa, and Mill as the basis of juvenile 
instruction, and calling upon ‘‘the dear old 
Church of England“ to stand forth like Moses, 
„her eye not dimmed, nor her natural 
force abated” to resist the march of 
infidelity. This hysterical rhapsody was 
cheered to the echo, although many of those 
who were putting his lordship forward knew 
perfectly well that he was at that moment 
chairman of a vigilance committee formed to 
resist the Popish practices which, according to 
his own account, are undermining the Pro- 
testant basis of the Establishment to which he 
belongs! Lord Shaftesbury has recently in- 
vited the Nonconformist bodies to take action 
with himself against a powerful section of his 
own Church. On this occasion he implored the 
same Nonconformists to join with him in an 
alliance with these same Ritualistic clergy in 


defence of religious education. Could puerile | 
inconsistency be further carried? Surely it is 
time that Lord Shaftesbury, for decency’s sake, 
left Nonconformists to their own courses. 


The next resolution, condemning the un- 
due“ multiplication of board schools as trench- 
ing on the ground already occupied by so-called 
voluntary schools, was moved by Canon Gregory, 
the 1 of the present crusade. This 
fervid High Churchman reproduced the statistics 
which have been exploded before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee and the school board, and ignored by the 
Education Department, and he made statements 
which a brother clergyman felt obliged there and 
then to denounce as false.“ The canon, how- 
ever, knows the usefulness for a party purpose of 
reiterating oft-refuted charges when they can 
be back i by social authority and zealous 
adherents. is method is well described by 
the School Board Chronicle:—‘* We have no 
hesitation in declaring that on this question of 
the undue or unfair provision of school accom- 
modation by the London Board, the arguments 
of those who have protested against the policy 
of the board have been answered over 
and over again by unimpeachable facts and 
figures, and the board’s antagonists have, as a 
2 rule, taken no notice of the arguments, 

ut have simply waited a little while and then 
repeated the old allegations very much in the 
old forms.” At the meeting of which we are 
speaking, Mr. Charley, M.P., complained that 
the Act of 1870 was being worked in the 
interests of Nonconformists—albeit fully one- 
half of the board consists of staunch Churchmen 
—and Mr. Talbot, M.P., went out of his way to 
denounce the Cowper-Temple clause. It was, 
in fact, a demonstration against the Education 
Act, in toto, and the inference from the speeches 
was that the creation of board schools at all 
was a hostile step against denominational educa- 
tion. It might of course be shown that by the 
action of the board 33,164 scholars have thus 
far been added to the ‘‘ voluntary ” schools as 
against 26,261 sent to board schools. But such 
facts weigh nothing with controversialists of 
the Canon Gregory stamp. 

If the case of the sectarians of St. James’s 
Hall rested on their arguments, there would be 
nothing to fear. But they see a fair oppor- 
tunity of getting the board school system into 
their hands, and fashioning it according to their 
pleasure! It has to be completed, and they— 
the adherents of a rival system—are the persons 
to do it. Let it does not appear that the rate- 
payersof London are particularly struck with the 


we can see, are they at all moved by the fact that it 
isthe High-Church clergy of London, the expo- 
nents of the sacerdo m sq much detested 
by the people, who are the very persons that 
come forward in the name of religious free- 
dom” and conscience to ask that the entire 
school board system should be handed over to 
them. The priestly agitators do not make any 
secret of their object. The committee which is 
carrying on this crusade consists mainly of 
High- Church clergymen and Tories, directed b 
the clerical secretary of the National Society. 
They judge, perhaps rightly, that unlimited 
resources expended in organising and canvass- 
ing, coupled with the 22 of false issues and 
gross mis representation, will bear down opposi- 
tion and accomplish their purpose. 

As we have already said, Church lay- 
men are not to be trusted by these clerical 
agitators. They are too fair. In some 
cases, as in the Tower Hamlets, they are 
actually being opposed by their own clergy, 
whose effectual remedy is to place on the board 
men of their own class. Hence the sudden 
irruption of a dozen or so of clerical candidates 
at the present election, who can thoroughly be 
relied on to stop or thwart the work of the 
London Board. When we hear of some eighty 
clergymen being on the committee of one of 
these priestly aspirants, we know what it means, 
and how thoroughly the London clergy are 
lending themselves to Canon Gregory's crusade. 
The alliance between Ritualist and Evangelical 
is for this purpose complete, and the Protestant 
Lord Shaftesbury, who can make the welkin 
ring with his violent denunciations of Popery, 
has now come to express bis sympathy with 
Catholics for insisting upon a distinctive teach- 
ing in religious matters ! 

here are two sections of the London rate- 
payers who could, if so minded, arrest this 
clerical attempt to get the board schools into 
sectarian hands—the Nonconformists and the 
working men. To a great extent the Wesleyans, 
without adequate cause, and in the face of their 
own recorded resolutions, appear disposed to 
lay into the hands of the Anglican and 
manist priests. Such will indeed be the effect 

of their taking up an isolated position in the 
coming elections. It may be desirable that 
some Wesleyans should be on the new board, 


| 


monstrous nature of this demand; nor, so far as 


——— 


action apart from other Dissenters. It is com- 
lained that Nonconformists are quite apathetic. 
f so, it can only be, we imagine, because they 
fail to comprehend the importance of the issues at 
stake. Perhaps it does not enter their thoughts 
that the clerical managers of denominational 
schools can be so audacious as to try to get 
into their hands the rival system in order 
to stop its development. et it may be 
that, mainly in consequence of their inert- 
ness, the London School Board will in three 
weeks’ time be in secure —— of its 
bitterest foes, and that the w a for 
primary education in the metropolis will be 
under the virtual control of Canon Gregory 
and the National Society. Surely the exigency 
is sufficiently important to induce the repre- 
sentative Nonconformist bodies in London to 
take immediate action, and warn their consti- 
tuents as to what the priest party in the 
metropolis deliberately propose, and are moving 
heaven and earth to accomplish. 


FAMINE IN BENGAL. 


For some weeks past it has been known 
that the province of Bengal is threatened with 
the horrors of famine, and that the food suppl 

of other districts of India is endan . 
although not in the same degree. The gloomy 
apprehensions which the first telegrams ex- 
cited in this country have been deepened by 


rhe succeeding report from India. Fortu- 
nately the two men who are most responsible 
for the measures which it will be n to 


take in order to meet the emergency have had 
great experience in administration: Lord 
Northbrook has been quick to foresee the 
gravity of the danger; and we need hardly 
say that Sir George Campbell, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, has been careful not to 
commit the mistake which was made during 
the famine in Orissa of sacrificing the people 
whose lives are in his hands to false 
notions of political economy. Sir Georgo 
promptly visited the menaced districts ; 
and although the — has not con- 
sidered it necessary to prohibit the exportation 
or to regulate the price of grain, he has lost no 
time in establishing relief works, the labour 
employed on which will be paid for in rice 
or other food. Whether these works will 
accomplish the beneficent purpose of the 
Government, can only be determined by the 
result of the experiment. But a letter which 
Sir Bartle Frere, a member of the Indian 
Council, has published in the Times suggests 
a ve doubt whether public works will 


suffice to avert the consequences of a failure 
of the crops. Sir Bartle's correspondent, 
General Sir George Balfour, M. P., writes 
from personal experience of thé t Madras 
famine in 1833. Famine works, he contends, 
involve a costly machinery of salaried officialiem 
apart altogether from the expense of relief. 

oreover, they distract attention from the 
main object, which is, or ought to be, to 


y | keep starving men and women alive, Then 


again persons engaged in hard work require 
far more food than men whose 1 — strength 
is not thus heavily taxed. It follows that in 
times of scarcity it is bad economy to make 
men earn the rice they eat. In Madras the 
labour agencies were ‘‘ overwhelmed ” by the 
masses of hungry people who had to be dealt 
with; and if that was the disastrous result of 
the experiment made in 1833, how dare we 
hope that similar measures applied to a far 
larger area and population will be more suc- 
cessful? Sir G. Balfour is urgent in his re- 
commendation that the people should be kept 
in their villages. ‘* With the people at home in 
their villages you have an existing organisation 
quite ready to feed those who starve.” Rations 
of — fred gruel) will be quite sufficient to 
keep the needy from starving; but the supplies 
of food may be made to go farthest by avoid- 
ing all 2 icated arrangements. Ad vice so 
valuable and given with so much emphasis 
can hardly fail to induce the Indian Govern- 
ment to reconsider its plans for affording to 
Bengal the succour which is so imperatively 


n . 

It would be impossible to exaggerate the 
calamity which now overshadows Northern 
India. As we write millions of lives are trem- 
bling in the balance; and even when the 
Government and its executive officers have 
done their utmost to save life, it is to be feared 
that in hundreds of villages relief will arrive 
too late to be of any use. It is estimated that 
three millions of people perished during the last 
famine in Orissa. We are apt to forget that 
India is the home of one-fifth—perhaps of a yet 
larger proportion—of the human race; and that 
therefore when numbers are concerned every- 


but we fail to see the urgency of their separate 


— in that country is on a scale which dwarfs 
the of an English census into ‘utter in- 
—— With us a season of drought is fol- 
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lowe by no worse consequences than increased 
price «nd a dependence upon such of our 
neighb uis as are able to make up for our 
deficien y out of their abundance; but in India 


a prolonged drought means death to tens of 


thousands, and involves the Government in an 
herculean struggle to prevent depopulation 
from becoming general through the famine- 
stricken districts. The rainfall of India is twice 
as great as our own, but the wet season only 
lasts for three months of the year. The rain at 
that period not only descends in continuous 
torrents, but it raises the level of the rivers, 
and so causes them to overflow their banks, and 
to fertilise the land which they flood. During 
the present season, Bengal, instead of enjoyin 

lenteous and grateful showere, has suffer 

rom a rainless sky; but unlike the ancient 
inhabitants of the country, we have failed 
to provide for the failure of natural mois- 
ture by works of irrigation. It needs a 
famine, a pestilence, a mutiny, or some 
equally a sy calamity, to anes 2 us realise 
the full extent of the obligations which spring 
from our self-imposed task of governing an 
alien race and some. Twenty years ago, Sir, 
Arthur Cotton discussed the question of water 
supply with great ability and thoroughness. 
He demonstrated that irrigation works would 
8 increase the fertility of the soil during 

e monsoon, and at the same time enable 
valuable crops to be grown in the dry 
season. He said truly that with an un- 
limited supply of water within reach, which 
would more than provide for every possible 
want, the people of India have been generally 
barely supplied with the necessaries of life, and 
often so entirely without them as to perish by 
hundreds of thousands.” 

It would be a waste of time to attempt to in- 
vestigate the problem started by one ef the 
witnesses examined before the Indian Finance 
Committee, as to whether famines have been 
more frequent and more destructive in India 
under sem or under native rule. It is 
enough to know that our power has existed in 
Bengal for a longer period than in any other 
part of the country, and that therefore the 
outbreak of a famine which might be averted 
by the construction of works similar to those 
which have 71 a like disaster in Madras, 
reflects great discredit on our rule. Sir George 
Balfour declares that even now no part of 
India is so little known as Bengal, and he 
actually quotes from a work written in the 
last century, because in his judgment it is the 
best authority on the subject of the water 
communications of that province. British 
benevolence will, we feel sure, generously 
. age to the appeal which is now being 
made on behalf of the sufferers in Bengal; but 
it would be a far greater service to India if 
our wealthy and influential countrymen would 

ive to her something more than a share of 

eir superfluous wealth—if they would insist 
upon the adoption of every scientific means 
of making wide-spread and destructive famines 
an impossibility. 
a _____________ 
GENERAL IMPRESSIONS OF THE UNITED 


STATES AND CANADA. 
(By our Recent Correspondent. ) 

In several communications which have recently 
appeared in these columns, an attempt has been 
made to exhibit certain phases of Transatlantic 
life,—social, political, educational, and religious : 
as these were viewed during a brief, but somewhat 
extended tour. The present communication is 
designed to exhibit the general impressions made by 
that journey. It was undertaken with a resolve to 
observe and inquire as much as possible, in hotels, 
in railway and street cars, in domestic life, in poli- 
tical gatherings, in churches and schools, in towns 
and villages. Hence there were incessant drops, 
and rills, and streams of information on a great 
variety of topics, calculated to neutralise insular 
prejudices, and to assist in the formation of a correct 
judgment. The route traversed was from New 
York up the Hudson River, calling at Sunnyside 
(the home of the late Washington Irving), Sing 
Sing (the State prison), West Point (the Military 
Academy), the Catskill Mountains, Hudson city, 
and Albany; Thence to Troy, Saratoga, Utica, 
Trenton Falls, Rome, Syracuse, Ithaca (the seat of 
Cornell University, where Professor Goldwin Smith 
now labours), Rochester, Niagara, and Buffalo. 
Onwards, by Cleveland, Cincinnati, and Indiana- 
polis to Chicago ; being 961 miles from New York, 
and the most westerly point reached during 
the trip. Beyond Chicago, however, onwards to 
the Pacific, stretches the United States territory, 
presenting almost illimitable fields for agriculturel, 
mineral, and manufacturing enterprise. Indeed, 
this idea of vastness is ever present to the mind 
when journeying in America ; and among a certain 


| class of its people everything is resolved into mere 

size and capacity. Land is now being offered in 
Iowa, Nebraska, and other Western States and 
territories, at a dollar or a little more an acre ; and 
facilities are being presented to induce emigrants to 
go thither and subdue the earth. Of course, this 
means much of hard work and of rough endurance 
ere the ground can be cleared and prepared for 
tillage ; but a man having a small capital, a stout 
heart, strong hands, a thrifty wife, stalwart chil- 
dren, and patient industry, is certain to succeed. 
As such men settle and prosper, all kinds of mecha- 
nical trades are needed, and must thrive. But the 
mistake is that so many have gone without any of 
the above-named requisites—the drones and unsuc- 
cessful men of crowded communities ; and, having 
failed, they have returned in disgust, with an evil 
and false report of the land. It is so throughout 
the States and Canada. A skilled handicraftsman, 
if only he be industrious, sober, and persevering, is 
certain to succeed, for the demand for labour of all 
kinds is greatly in excess of the supply. Females, 
also, readily find employment to a much greater 
extent than in England. Lady clerks are continu- 
ally to be seen in offices and warehouses. 


From Chicago the course pursued was through 
Michigan, by Toledo and Detroit, and then into 
Canada, stopping at Windsor, London, Hamilton, 
Toronto, Kingston, and by the St. Lawrence and 
the Thousand Isles to Montreal and Quebec. As 
has been often pointed out, there are marked 
differences of character between the Canadians and 
the Americans, and the former are intensely English 
in their views and sympathies. If it were not for 
the severity of the northern winters, doubtless the 
number of settlers in Canada would increase at a 
much more rapid rate from the mother country. 
Five months of incessant snow and frost, with the 
thermometer ranging from ten to twenty degrees 
below zero, are more than many persons can endure, 
unless their constitutions be sound and hard; even 
although the cold is dry and bracing, and exhilarates 
the whole system. Settlers who have become accli- 
matised{speak in enthusiastic terms of the country, 
its climate and its productions. Certainly, Montreal 
and Toronto, in particular, are wealthy and thriving 
cities; and from sundry glimpses which were 
obtained of village and backwood life, it presents 
charms and inducements to those who can adapt 
themselves to the circumstances. But mere clerks 
and shopkeepers, and all persons of thin blood and of 
phlegmatic disposition, had better not go to Canada. 
It is extremely doubtful whether they would succeed 
any better in the States, for the qualities there need- 
ful are enterprise, perseverance, a certain degree of 
self-assertion, and a readiness to seize upon or even 
to create opportunities, A circumstance at Boston 
is typical of this. Riding on one of the street cars 
to Cambridge, the seat of the renowned Harvard 
University, the conductor asked, in a very intelli- 
gent and polite manner, a number of questions 
about England and its great hospitals. He was a 
young man of about twenty years of age; a 
student in the university; but working as a con- 
ductor during the vacation, at two dollars and - a- 
half a-day, so as to earn money to pay his college 
fees without being dependent upon his step-father. 
His ultimate intention was to be a doctor, and 
he hoped to be able to come to England 
to complete his medical studies. On part- 
ing, cards were exchanged, and his bore the 
name ok Will H. Burbank. College House, 15.“ 
Such a circumstance is unknown, and would be 
scarcely possible in England; but it illustrates a 
common feature of the American character. Enter- 
prise, determination, and a readiness to adapt to 
circumstances are seen everywhere; in manufac- 
tures and commerce, in agriculture and travel, in 
newspapers and lecture schemes, in education and 
worship. By intelligent and observant Americans 
education is regarded as the sheet anchor of the 
country’s hope; and certainly if the mother land 
is not careful she will be left far behind in this 
respect. Public sentiment in the States is opposed 
to clerical pretensions and to sectarian interference 
with the common school system or with the nume- 
rous Universities; which are easily accees- 
sible to all classes and all opinions. The 
working of the school system in Boston has been 
fully detailed in a former letter, and this will serve, 
mutatis mutandis, for the whole. In addition, there 
are numerous free libraries, sustained out of the 
municipal funds, and provided with all the leading 
newspapers, including those of England, with the 
principal serials, and with well-assorted books of 
reference. The names and opinions of the chief 
European statesmen, and the writings of literary 
men and women on this side of the Atlantic, are 
familiarly known; for the reading public and the 


— 


lecture-hearing public form a much larger con- 
stituency than in England. Every small town has 
its lyceum, where, during the winter, lectures of 
the highest order, commanding what would be 
regarded here as exorbitant fees, are given by lead. 
ing politicians, preachers, writers, and social re- 
formers. The Lecture Bureau of New York is in 
communication with more than 3,000 institutes 
throughout the States and Canada. When all this 
is taken into account, it is not surprising to find 
that ordinary persons are able to express themselves 
in conversation with force, propriety, and ease; and 
able, as they are always willing, to furnish informa. 
tion in a pleasing and intelligible manner. 

The absence of a State Church is one of the most 
pleasing and hopeful features of ecclesiastical and 
social life in America and Canada. With a few 
insignificant exceptions, there is no desire for a 
return to the Establishment principle. The great 
mass of the people are decided on this point. Even 
the members of the Episcopal Church, taken as a 
whole, would not abandon the Voluntary principle. 
That Church is divided in doctrine and practice, 
just as it is in England ; but the different schools of 
theology and of ritual do not exhibit the anomaly 
and the scandal which are induced under the system 
at home. There are, most assuredly, very many 
devout, earnest, laborious, and most useful clergy- 
men in the American Episcopal Church ; and they, 
with the delegates chosen from among the laity, 
regulate its affairs in the Diocesan and General 
Conventions. In one sense, Episcopacy is fashion- 
able, insomuch as its portals are sufliciently wide 
and elastic to admit all sorts and conditions of 
people ; inconvenient questions not being asked, nor 
very stringent discipline enforced. On the other 
hand, no social stigma or loss of prestige is involved 
by attendance at any one of the numerous churches 
connected with other bodies. An air of absolute 
ecclesiastical freedom circulates throughout the 
country. All ministers are usually styled clergy- 
men, and the office is held in general respect. 
Personal worth, ability, and zeal carry due weight. 
The clergy of all denominations meet as perfect 
equals upon common religious and philanthropic 
platforms, and interchange labours with freedom ; 
excepting that one of the canons of the Episcopal 
Church precludes ministers of other communions 
from preaching in consecrated edifices. But this is 
ignored by bolder and nobler spirits, and the spirit 
of the country and of the age is against the per- 
petuation of such obsolete restrictions, imported 
from England during narrow and bigoted times. 
Young men’s Christian associations flourish in a 
manner and toau extent unknown in England ; for no 
dominant sect provokes bitter jealousies and rivalries. 
In all the principal towns these associations have large, 
costly, and handsomely-furnished, buildings; and 
their operations are carried on with marvellous spirit 
and success, Lectures, classes, devotional meet- 
ings, home missionary efforts, social gatherings, 
business aid, gymnasia, &c., are organised with 
great skill, and there is no lack of funds or of 
agents. Once a year there is a great convention, 
when the work, and plans, and prospects of the 
associations are freely discussed. Then there are 
united and zealous efforts among the degraded and 
the distressed. Reformatories and asylums ef 
every kind abound. Special care is taken of the 
blind, and their general treatment is far superior to 
that in England. The prisons are to a large extent 
self-supporting. There is not that flaunting vice 
or that abject squalor which may be seen at any 
hour in the cities of the Old World ; always except- 
ing New York, which must not be regarded as a 
typical American city. Every day there pour into 
it streams of Irish, Germans, and other foreigners, 
many of whom pass on towards the boundless 
West; while others remain to swell the medley 
throng of which New York city consists. 


This raises a serious question—Whether America 
will be able to assimilate the vast foreign elements 
which make up her people; and whether, ulti- 
mately, the whole will become homogeneous? 
There are Americans and Americans. It is unfair 
to regard the elongated, cadaverous, slouching 
figures in Punch as representative men. What is 
accidental and outward will ere long disappear. 
Due allowance must be made for the rapid and 
unprecedented growth of the United States, and for 

the almost boundless opportunities which they pre- 
sent, If some of the people are braggarts, and if the 
self-assertion of most of them jars upon insular and 
Old - World prejudices, yet there are not a fe cultured 
gentlemen, especially in New England; and through - 
out the States there are numbers of intelligent and 
genial Christian persons whose hospitality is most 
generous, and whose acquaintance it is a privilege 


to make. The national inquisitiveness may be 
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sometimes unpleasant, but there is equal frankness 
mingling with it. The principle of equality may be 
carried to ludicrous excess, and mob - rule may 
occasionally take harsh forms, but intelligence and 
moral power will in the end assert their due 
influence, as leading citizens come to perceive that 
they cannot with safety or honour abnegate 
municipal and political duties. The Irish diffi- 
culty threatens to be a grave one in the 
State of New York, and the labour question 
is giving rise to perplexity here and there. The 
subjugation of the South has left behind a sore and 
bitter feeling, which will probably remain for at 
least a generation; and Roman Catholicism is as- 
suming a phase which will tax the sagacity of 
statemen and the zeal of Protestants. Some 
grotesque, religious, and social manifestations are 
appearing, the outcome of which is at present un- 
certain ; but over and above all these things there 
is undoubtedly a marvellous recuperative power ; 
material resources that are practically limitless ; 
wide-spread and growing intelligence ; and a leaven 
of devout and holy sentiment, exhibiting itself in 
earnest Christian life. In a marked degree is this 
true of the great New England States, which were 
thoroughly traversed after visiting Canada. The 
route lay from Quebec through the White Moun- 
tains (the Switzerland of America), and by way of 
Concord, Nashua, and Lowell to Boston, with its 
interesting historical and literary associations. 
Thence to Worcester, Springfield, Hartford, Provi- 
dence, Plymouth, Newport, Newhaven, and New 
York ; and afterwards to Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Richmond, thus affording con- 
siderable and varied opportunities of studying the 
developments of the great Republic, in matters 
commercial, social, educational, political, philan- 
thropic, and religious. Of the many and delicate 
acts of kindness, shown because of a common 
lineage and a common faith, it is impossible to 
speak ; but pleasant and grateful memories will 
always be cherished. 


FOREIGN MISCELLANY. 


A Vienna telegram states that the number of 
visitors to the Exhibition from the opening day to 
the close was 7,254,687, of whom 2,196,360 entered 
without payment. 

BAVARIA AND TE GERMAN Emprre.—On Satur- 
day a motion was carried in the Lower Houee of 
the Bavarian Diet by 77 to 74, a motion of Herr 
Voelk in favour of extending the jurisdiction of the 
German Empire over the whole civil legislation of 
Bavaria. 

THE AMERICAN ELxCrroN.— We learn from the 
United States that in the elections in New York 
and Virginia the Democratic candidates have been 
returned by 4 majorities than in previous years, 
and that in Massachusetts the Republicans have 
been successful, but by smaller majorities. The 
returns generally show that the Republican party 
has sustained heavy losses. 

THE Prusstan ELxCrIONs.— The National Libe- 
ral party gains twenty seats, and the Ultramontanes 
only fifteen. The fraction of the Old Conservatives, 
which opposes the Church legislation of the Govern- 
ment, is practically annihilated, the number of its 
members being reduced from seventy to not more 
thanten. The two other fractions of the Conserva- 
tives lose together thirty seats. It is thought that 
the returns from the remaining districts will raise 
the strength of the Liberals, and that they will have 
a safe working majority in the next House. The 
speech from the throne will announce, among other 
things, that the Government will bring forward a 
bill for the introduction of obligatory civil marriage. 

A WANDERING MoNARCH.— His Bavarian Ma- 
jesty entirely devotes himself to the pursuit of 
music, and when emerging into politics once or 
twice a year, finds it difficult to divest himself of 
the impulsive feeling generated by his favourite art. 
As a rule he is about nine months in the year 
absent from his capital, wandering from one Alpine 
retreat to the other, and shunning all contact with 
his Ministers with a persistency unprecedented in 
a European potentate. All at once, however, he 
comes to light, and irritated by the display of a 
German flag, or the inspection of his troops by the 
German Crown Prince, breaks out into a melan- 
choly complaint respecting the general defection of 
his subjects and the sorely altered character of the 
times.—Berlin letter. 

Tue Cavour MonuMEnT,—Saturday was a great 
day at Turin. The monument erected to the 
memory of Count Cavour was unveiled in ee 
of King Victor Emmanuel, the princes of the royal 
family, the members of the Cabinet, deputations 
from the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, the 
members of the Diplomatic Body, the civil and 
military authorities of Turin, and deputations from 
the municipal councils. The King, on his arrival, 
was received with enthusiastic cheering. The 
weather was extremely unfavourable, and the illu- 
mination had to be postponed. At the banquet 
given in the evening by the municipality to 500 
guests, the British Minister, Sir Augustus Paget, 
assured the Italians of the sympathy of England 
with the Italian cause and its high admiration of 


the great [statesman who insured its success. Sir 
Augustus went on (says a telegram to the Times) 
with a touching allusion to his predecessor, Sir 
James Hudson, the old friend of Cavour, who had 
always admired, loved, and supported him through- 
out his glorious career. Sir Augustus concluded by 
a cry of Vive IL'Italie!“ which roused a loud 
response of Viva Inghilterra!” The enthusiasm 
raised by the British minister’s speech was im- 
mense. 3 

THe AUSTRIAN REICHSRATH was opened on 
Thursday by the emperor in person, who in his 
speech announced that bills would be brought in 
with the object of completing and reforming 
existing legislation concerning the relations between 
the Catholic Church and the State. After aking 
of the Exhibition, and the visits which the — 
had received from the sovereigns of neighbouring 
and distant States, which had knit closer the 
bonds of friendship already existing between them 
and Austria, and have increased the pledges of peace 
and strengthened the influence of Austria,” the 
Emperor, in conclusion, exhorted the Reichsrath to 
work with united energy at the solution of the 
greatest of their tasks, which consists in uniting 
the 2 of Austria, so that she may become a 
— State, strong in ideas of justice and 
iberty. A Daily News telegram says that the 
speech was frequently interrupted by vehement 
applause, chiefly when it promised State assistance 
to meet financial difficulties, and bills regulating 
the relations of the State with the Church, owing 
to the abolition of the ain, Concordat. All the 
papers, except the Federalist and Ultramontane 
organs, congratulate the country on the speech, 
which augurs, they consider, a new era of progress 
and peace. 

ALLEGED CARLIST VicrorY.—A telegram from 
San Sebastian announces that a great battle, in 
which the Carlists were victorious, took place near 
Tafalla, in Navarre, on the 7th inst. The battle 
commenced at six o’clock in the morning. General 
Moriones, in command of the Republican troops, 
was, it is said, wounded and made prisoner. Si 
superior officers and thirty-five of 4 were 
also captured, as well as many of the -and-file, 
four guns, and a quantity of arms. General Primo 
de Rivera was killed. The Carlists are also said to 
have lost heavily. A Madrid telegram declares the 
reports of the Carlist victory to be unfounded. 
General Primo de Rivera was not even wounded, 
and the Government has received communications 
from him. The engagement is represented to have 
been caused by the advance of General Moriones’ 
headquarters to Los Arcos, which movement he 
succeeded in accomplishing. General Moriones 
dates his telegrams from Los Arcos. Intelligence 
from Bayonne throws doubt upon the Carlist ac- 
counts, and even renders it questionable whether 
the engagement that took place had the im ce 
represented by those accounts. General Moriones 
was stated to be marching towards Los Arcos since 
the 3rd November, seventeen Carlist battalions 
marched along the heights in a parallel direction to 
that of the Republican troops. 


DEPRESSION OF TRADE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
-—The New York papers received by the Scotia ex- 
ress fears that the coming winter will be one of the 
. the United States have ever experienced. 
Retrenchment in personal expenditure is the watch - 
word of the entire country, and, as usual, women 
are the greatest sufferers by this state of affairs. 
Household expenses are being curtailed everywhere, 
and as a consequence thousands of seamstresses and 
domestic servants have been thrown out of employ- 
ment. Well-to-do people were putting by their 
carriages, the consequence being that a large 
number of coachmen and coach-builders were bein 
discharged from their situations. In almost a 
trades, but especially in those connected with the 
production of articles of luxury, the same depression 
prevailed. The ironmasters of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, one of the leading iron districts of 
the country, had decided * reducing the 
wages of their workpeople by ten per cent. 
Great stagnation prevailed in the buildin 
trade of New Lork. The masters had resolve 
to cut down the wages cf the bricklayers, of whom 
there are 3,500 in the city, from 44 dols. to 34 dols. 
a-day. The 2,000 carpenters in the city would, it 
was expected, be also subjected to a diminution of 
wages. The Woot and shoe trade was also depressed, 
and a considerable proportion of the 3,000 persons 
employed in this trade have been discharged. The 
coopers were the only working men on strike in 
New York. Domestic servants who had been dis- 
charged from situations they had held for five, ten, 
and fifteen years, because their employers could no 
longer afford to keep them, were crowding the 
employment agency offices, and masters and mis- 
tresses were expecting that the dearth of employ- 
ment would have the effect of restoring the rate of 
wages for domestic servants to the point at which it 
stood before the war. In Philadelphia 3,500 men 
have been thrown out of employment when the mail 
left, and between 300 and mechanics and about 
1,000 labourers had been discharged from the Wash- 
ington navy yard. 

Tue ExpPrecrep FaMINEIN BENGAL.—Advices from 
Bombay to the 20th October state that the Agri- 
cultural Department thus summarises the prospects 
of the crops up to the 9th ult. The north-east 
monsoon appears to have set in in Madras and 
Mysore, where prospects are satisfactory ; in the 
latter province there has been in most districts an 
abundant fall. In Sind the river has fallen greatly ; 
operations for the rubbee have commenced. There 
has been no rain in Gujerat, where more is wanted 


for the rice and rubbee cultivation. Slight rain has 


fallen in some parts of Khandeish and the Deccan ; 
prospects are In the Southern Mahratta 
country more has fallen, and reports are more 
favourable. Throughout Bengal there has been 
very little rain, and its want is becoming increasingly 
felt for the late rice crop, which has already in 
many places suffered serious damage. The same is 
the case in the Benares Division of the North- 
Western Provinces, where much loss to the rice is 
reported from — eas aye and Benares ; elsewhere 
prospects are good. Oudh also the rice has 
suffered. Throughout the Punjab prospects are 
favourable, except in Mooltan and of 
nad 2 ‘ fren the Central — 
an ia reports are — ; little 
rain has fallen. In Berar, there has none, 
but the crops are promising. There have been 
showers in some of Rajpootana, and the water 
supply is generally sufficient, except in Bickaneer 
and parts of Marwar. A Calcutta telegram dated 
Saturday says:—‘‘The Viceroy has published a 
resolution for dealing with the anticipated famine. 
He will not interfere with the = of rice until 
an extreme necessity arises. e Madras and 
Burmah authorities are instructed to purchase 
grain gradually through traders, and are to 
pay labourers in food and to lend to munici- 
palities and agriculturists money for the purchase 
of seed. Payment of the road cess is postponed in 
all afflicted districts. Measures are to be ad 

to facilitate the migration of labour and to reimburse 
importers who distribute food cheaply. Subscrip- 
ons are invited when necessary. Sir William 
Muir fears that the Benares division may share, the 
Bengal calamity.” 


Miscellancons, 


DEATH OF THE REv. THOMAS JAMES.—We re- 
gret to announce the death, on Monday last, at his 
residence at Highbury, of the Rev. Thomas James, 
the brother of the late Rev. John Angell James, of 
Birmingham, and, we understand, the oldest Inde- 
pendent minister in London. Mr. James, who was 
eighty-four _— of age, was for more than twenty 
years an Independent minister at Woolwich ; he had 
also for many years been the secretary of the Colo- 
nial Missionary Society. 

IMPROVEMENT IN IRELAND.—Dr. Neilson Han- 
cock has just issued the annual (tenth) report on the 
criminal and judicial statistics of Ireland for 1872. 
The results of his elaborate comparisons are, on the 
whole, favourable to the country, and show that the 
hm are year by year 1 a higher stan- 

of order and morality. ough the BoB 000 
lation has only diminished by a little over 300,000 
since 1864, the number of indictable offences has 
48 22 10,865 in — year to 22 1 7 — 
o „the proportion of crime being ' 
10,000 of population, and the decrease 3. The 
most satisfactory feature in Dr. Hancock's tables is 
the decrease of 111, or 1 cent., in 
offences against property. e only unfavourable 
feature in the statistics is an increase of 105 in 
riots and breaches of the peace, and of thirty-one in 
crimes against human life; but these Dr. Hancock 
accounts for by the party riots in Belfast and other 
political disturbances in the north. : 

Tue Tiongonxxx CasR.— The London co n- 
dent of the Leeds Mercury says two of the Tich- 
borne judges, the Lord Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Lush, have gone down to Tichborne with 
the view of seeing the ges and in that way of 
gaining a more thorough appreciation of much of 
the evidence and a better understanding of many of 
the plans. It is believed that the rebutting evidence 
which has yet to be led will occupy only a ve 
short time, but still people talk about a possible 
adjournment for Cbristmas po The judges have 
given up all hopes of being able to go the winter 
circuit, and arrangements have been made to allow 
of their remaining in town. The solicitors for the 
prosecution have despatched Mr. Purcell, one of 
their junior counsel, to America, in order to make 
inquiries respecting some of the evidence which has 
recently been tendered on behalf of the Claimant. 
This circumstance gave rise to the application which 
was made on Thursday in the Court of Queen's 
Bench. Mr. Purcell has rage! made inquiries on 
behalf of the prosecution in Chili and in Australia. 


Tue Sacrep Harmonic Society will commence 
its forty-second season on Friday, the 21st instant, 
with a performance of Haydn's First Service, Men- 
delssohn’s unfinished oratorio Christus, and Handel’s 
Dettingen Te Deum. This concert will be followed 
by Jsrael in Egypt on Dec. 5th, and the Messiah on 
the 19th and 26th. In the course of the season, 
Sir Michael Costa’s Naaman will be given, and, for 
the first time by the . Dr. Crotch’s Palestine. 
During the season the following artistes are an- 
nounced to — : Mesdames Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton, Patey, and Enriquez ; and Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Vernon Rigby, Edward Lloyd, Santley, and Lewis 
Thomas. In addition to the usual ten concerts which 
will be given at Exeter Hall, subscribers will have 
the privilege of free admission to the Triennial 
Handel Festival, which, will take place in June next 
at the Crystal Palace. With these attractions 
in view, we may confidently predict for this illus- 
trious society a very prosperous season. It will be 
interesting to many of our readers to know that 
Mr. Edward H. ing, son of the Rev. E. 
Mannering, has succeeded the late Mr. J. F. 
Puttick, as honorary secretary to the society. 
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MILL'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 


When it was announced, shortly after Mr. 
Mill's death, that he had left behind him many 
unpublished manuscripts, and among them an 
autobiography of himself, many who had long 
reverenced his name awaited with anxious 
expectancy the publication of a volume that 
should give them, not only a fuller knowledge 
of the man himself, but some knowledge of his 
relation to the deeper subjects of all human 
speculation and thought. In this expectation 
we have not been disappointed. Little as Mr. 
Mill says here of his own opinions on religion— 
a subject, we understand, that is reserved for 
another volume —he says enough to indicate 
pretty plainly what they were; enough to make 
us close this book with a profound sadness that 
a life of such rare moral beauty should have 
been lived with no foundation deeper and more 
enduring than itself. The history of a deeply 
religious nature without a religion is the real 
history of Mr. Mill’s inner life. And it is more 
than pathetic to read in his own words, or 
rather to see through them, his unconscious 
unrest in himself—an unrest that led him first 


to make a religion of his work, and when that 


failed, or threatened to fail him, to pass through 
a stage of profound melancholy, which he him- 
self tells us he supposes was like what a 
Methodist usually feels when under conviction 
of sin“; to come out of it at length, and to 
end by making a religion of the noble and gifted 
woman he had taken for his wife. It is these 
er light which this volume gives us 
into Mr. Mill's heart and soul that will give it 


its interest to most readers, at least to those 


who believe that the history of a soul is infinitely 
greater than the history of a thought. 

Mr. Mill was born on the 20th of May, 1806, 
and was the eldest son of James Mill, the 
historian of British India. His father had a 
large family, but of them this volume tells us 
nothing: its interest, like that of the father, is 
concerned—we think, aps, too exclusively 
concerned—with theeldest son alone. On him 
James Mill devoted all his care, in order that 
he should have the highest order of intellectual 
% education.” It began when the son was three 
years old. He learnt Greek then, and by his 
eighth year had read a number of Greek prose 
authors, ‘‘among whom,” he says, he remembers 
“the whole of Herodotus and of Xenophon’s 
„ Oyropeedia / and Memorials of Socrates: 
‘‘some of the lives of the philosophers 
by Diogenes Laertius; part of Lucian, and 
‘* Isocrates ad Dominicum and Ad Nicolem.” 
Add to this astounding list the first six Dialogues 
of Plato, and the fact that all this Greek was 
read without the aid of a Greek and English 
lexicon—so that the young Mill had to inter- 
rupt his father, who was writing his History, for 
the explanation of every word which he did not 
know—and we shall have an education that we 
should think was almost unique both in its 
extent and its method. For not only had all 
this immense mass of Greek been read at an age 
when most boys are just beginning the alphabet, 
but Mill had also read pretty nearly all the 
books on general history that were worth read- 
ing at all. He enumerates a list that fairly 
amaze us: Robertson, Hume, Gibbon, Watson, 
Hooke, Rollin, Plutarch, Burnet, the Annual 
Register,” Millar, Mosheim, M’Crie, besidesa host 
of less famous works. Latin was not commenced 
till he was eight, and it is perhaps needless to 
say after this achievement in Greek, that in 
four years John Mill had read about as much 
Latin as most men who go in for honours in 
their degree. Greek too was going on all the 
while, and pretty nearly all that remained of 
Greek literature that was worth reading had 
been read by the time he was twelve. It was 
about this time that he began what he says 
he flattered himself was something serious,” a 


History of the Roman Government,” and of 


this he actually wrote as much as would have 
made an octavo volume.” His father, how- 
ever, seems only to have ed it as a 
useful amusement,” for we find him from 
this time leading his son into another and 
„more advanced s of instruction, which 
consisted in a study of Logic, and it is as curious 
as it is honourable to the son to find him say- 
ing of the value of the scholastic and formal 
logic :—‘‘I know of nothing, in my educa- 
tion, to which I think myself more indebted for 
„Whatever capacity of thinking I have 
‘* attained.” 

It would take more space than we can afford 
to complete the account Mr. Mill gives us of his 
early education. It is sufficient to say that by 
the time he was fifteen he had gone through a 
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course of reading that embraced almost every 
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variety of learning, including political economy, 
Roman law, the natural sciences, metaphysics, 
and French literature. At the same time, vast, 
and we should think almost unparalleled in ex- 
tent, as his reading had been, Mr. Mill tells us 
that his education was not an education of 
‘‘cram. My father never permitted anything 
‘‘which I learnt to degenerate into a mere 
“exercise of memory. He strove to make the 
‘understanding not only go ion every 
‘‘ step of the teaching, but, if possible, precede 
it. Anything which could be found out by 
thinking I never was told until I had exhausted 
emp efforts to find it out for myself.” In fact, 
Mr. Mill retained throughout his life an 
exalted, possibly a too exalted, estimate of 
the value of his father’s training. It seems to 
us, and Mr. Mill acknowledges it, to have failed 
in tenderness. His father was a hard, stern 
man who cultivated the understanding at the 
expense of the feelings; and in later years the 
son saw clearly the error he had committed of 
being ashamed of the signs of feeling, and in 
‘‘the absence of demonstration, starving the 
„feelings themselves. The severity of the 
young Mill’s education left one lasting effect 
behind in his estimate of the value of discipline 
as an element in the training of the young. 
We cannot do better than transcribe his own 
words: | 

**T do not believe that boys can be induced to apply 


themselves with vigour, and what is so much more 


difficult, perseverance, to dry and irksome studies by 
the sole force of persuasion and soft words, Muc 

must be done, and much must be learnt, by children, 
for which rigid discipline and known liability to punish- 
ment, are indispensable as means. It is, no doubt, a 
very laudable effort, in modern teaching, to render as 
much as possible of what the young are required to 
learn, easy and interesting to them. But when this 
principle is pushed to the length of not requiring them 
to learn anything but what has been made easy and 
interesting, one of the chief objects of education is 
sacrificed. I rejoice in the decline of the old brutal and 
tyrannical system of teaching, which, however, did 
succeed in enforcing habits of application ; but the new, 
as it seems to me, is training up a race of men who will 
incapable of doing anything which is disagreeable to 

eim. 

From this time on ward —he was now fifteen— 
young Mill began to walk alone. He made the 
acquaintance of most of the influential thinkers 
who were gathering round his father, amon 
them of Ricardo, Grote, John Austin, an 
greater than all, of Bentham himself, whose 
commanding intellect left an impression on the 
whole of Mr. Mill’s thinking that was never 
effaced. Soon after this we find him, in 1823, 
entering the service of the East India Company, 
where he remained for five-and-thirty years, 
rising from the lowest rank to the very highest, 
that ok Examiner of India Correspondence,”’ 
in which capacity he had to draft some of the 
most important State-papers that have ever 
been issued in connection with the Government 
of India. The last of these was the protest of 
the East India Company against its political 
extinction, a document that was characterised 
at the time by a leading member of the Ministry 
as the very ablest State-paper he had ever 


10 


During the whole of this period, however, 
Mr. Mill found time to poner and to publish 
the various works which have given him his 
place “er the European thinkers of this 
century. His first published writings were 
„ two letters published towards the end of 1822 
in the Traveller evening newspaper, in de- 
fence of some opinion on political economy of 
Ricardo and his father. is last, with the 
exception of magazine articles, was the Sub- 
„jection of Women,” published in 1869. Be- 
tween these two dates, in the interval of forty- 
seven years, how vast an amount of literary 
activity was crowded, may be judged by the 
simple enumeration of the works ho issued, all of 
them involving ia their production more or less 
of sustained intellectual concentration. 

The Westminster Review, begun by Bentham 
in 1824 under Mr. Bowring’s (afterwards Sir 
J. Bowring’s) editorship, contained in sixteen 
numbers no less than thirteen articles from 
John Mill’s pen: in addition to which he was 
engaged in editing Bentham’s great work, tho 
Rationale of Judicial Evidence,” a labour that 
took up all his leisure for a year. The next 
year there appeared four articles in the 
% Parliamentary History and Review,” whilst 
in the meeting of the Utilitarian Society 
—a society consisting of a dozen members, who 
met in a room of Mr. Grote’s house in 
Threadneedle-street, once a week, for the dis- 
cussion of speculative subjects of thought— 
the materials of some of the distinctive parts of 
the Political Economy” and the Logic” 
were being prepared. In 1828 Mr. Mill formed 
the project of writing a History of the French 
Revolution, and thought it was never executed, 
he tells us that his collections afterwards 
ere very useful to Carlyle for a similar pur- 
‘‘ nose.” It was about two years before this time, 


— 


in the autumn of 1826, that the crisis in his 
mental history to which we have referred took 
place, and he fell into a deep melancholy, 
during which his dejection was so intense that 
he frequently asked himself if he was bound to 
„go on living, when living must be passed 
in this manner,” and the general reply he 
obtained was that he did not think he could 
possibly bear it beyond a year.” But the fit 
passed away, and with its removal his literary 
activity again commenced. By 1830 the ideas 
on Logic that had grown out of the morning 
meetings of the Utilitarian Society were on 
paper, and the theory of Induction that would 
alone preserve Mr. Mill’s name from oblivion 
was slowly taking furm and shape in his mind. 
Besides articles in the Examiner newspaper, in 
1830 and 1831 were published the five essays 
on Some Unsettled Questions of Political 
Economy,“ concerning which Mr. Mill tells 
us that, when first offered to a publisher, they 
were declined. Meanwhile the ‘‘ Logic” was 
growing in clearness of outline; the doctrine of 
the Syllogism was developing itself; and the 
views on Representative Government” that 
were to be published afterwards were gradually 
depositing themselves in his mind. 


It was at this time, 1830, that he was first 
introduced to the lady who, twenty years after- 
wards, became his wife. According to Mr. 
Mill, all that is most valuable in his writings 
he owes to her genius and influence upon him ; 
and if we venture to think that the estimate he 
formed of her was overstrained and exaggerated, 
yet it is impossible to read without feelings 
almost of reverence the words he has left 
behind of his own exalted appreciation of her 
intellect and character :— 


% Alike in the highest regions of speulation and in 
the smaller practical concerns of daily life; her mind 
was the same perfect instrument, piercing to the very 
heart and marrow of the matter; always seizing the 
essential idea or principle. The same exactness and 
rapidity of operation, pervading as it did her sensitive 
as well as her mental faculties, would, with her gifts of 
feeling and imagination, have fitted her to be a con- 
summate artist, as her fiery and tender soul and her 
vigorous eloquence would certainly have made her a 
great orator, and her profound knowledge of human 
nature and discernment and sagacity in practical life, 
would, in the times when such a carrière was open to 
women, have made her eminent among the rulers of 
mankind. Her intellectual gifts did but minister to a 
moral character at once the noblest and the best 
balanced which I have ever met with in life. Her 
unselfishness was not that of a taught system of duties, 
but of a heart which thoroughly identified itself with 
the feelings of others, and often went to excess in con- 
sideration for them by imaginatively investing their 
feelings with the intensity of its own. The passion of 
justice might have been thought to be her strongest 
teeling, but for her boundless generosity, and 
a lovingness ever ready to pour itself forth upon any or 
all human beings who were capable of giving the 
smallest feeling in return. The rest of her moral 
characteristics were such as naturally accompany these 
qualities of mind and heart : the most genuine modesty 
combined with the loftiest pride; a simplicity and 
a sincerity which were absolute towards all who were 
fit to receive them; the utmost scorn of whatever was 
mean and cowardly, and a burning indignation at 
everything brutal or tyrannical, faithless or dishonour- 
able in conduct andcharacter, while making the broadest 
distinction between the mala in se and mere mala pro- 
hibita—between asts giving evidence of intrinsic badness 
in feeling and character and those which are only 
violations of conventions whether good or bad, viola- 
tions which, whether in themselves right or wrong, are 
capable of being committed by persons in every other 
respect loveable or admirable.’ 


After such a eulogy, one does not wonder 
at reading the terms in which Mr. Mill in the 
dedication of his work on Liberty speaks of 
his wife, nor at the words in this volume refering 
to her death— 


% For seren and a-half years that 
was mine: for seven and a-half only 
which could describe, even in the faintest manner, what 
the loss was and is. But because I know that she 
would have wished it, I endeavour to make the best of 
what life I have left, and to work on for her purposes 
with such diminished strength as can be derived from 
thoughts of her, and communion with her memory.” 


But to return to Mr. Mill’s works. With the 
exception of various essays since republished in 
the two volumes of Dissertations, the years 
from 1830 to 1837 were employed in connection 
with the London and Westmingter Review, but in 
the latter year the ‘‘ Logic” was resumed in 
earnest. It was ready in 1841, and offered to 
Murray, who refused it; but it was ultimately 
published by Parker, in 1843. Since that time 
it has gone through eight editions. The 
„Political Economy” was commenced in the 
autumn of 1845 completed before the end 
of 1847, and published in 1848, and indicated, 
in part at least, the change that had been | 

assing over many of Mr. Mill's opinions since 
his first reaction against Benthamism-~a re- 
action that had been taking place even during 
his father’s lifetime. Then came the Liberty, 
about which Mr. Mill says: None of my 
‘‘ writings have been either so carefully com- 
11 or so sedulously corrected as this. 
“After it had been written, as usual, twice over, 
“we kept it by us, bringing it out from 


blessing (marriage) 
I can say nothing 
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time to time and going through it de novo 
reading, weighing, criticising every sentence.” 
Shortly after the publication of Liberty 
came Thoughts on Parliamentary Reform,” 
which was followed in 1861 by ‘‘ Considerations 
‘‘on Representative Government,” a treatise 
that we think ts one of the best of all Mr. Mill’s 
more practical works. The ‘‘Subjection of 
„Women! was written about this time, but 
was not published till 1869. But we must 
summarise the remainder of Mr. Mill’s writings 
as briefly as possible. ‘‘ Utilitarianism,” the 
most elaborate defence we have of the . greatest 
happiness“ Philosophy » the Examination of 
„Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy”; the essay 
on Comte and Positivism,” a pamphlet on 
Ireland; an essay on Plato, since reprinted in 
the third volume of the ‘ Dissertations and 
‘¢ Discussions”; the address on Education at 
St. Andrews, and the editing of his father’s 
„Analysis of the Phenomena of the Human 
„Mind,“ complete the catalogue. It is not 
within our province here to estimate the value 
of Mr. Mill’s published works as contributions 
to the higher regions of speculative thought, 
but differing as we do profoundly from him, 
both in the toundations of his philosophy and 
his ethics, we may the more gladly recognise 
the wealth and beauty of the superstructure he 
has raised, and the debt of obligation under 
which his patient labour of nearly half a cen- 
tury has laid succeeding generations. 


But it is after all to the purely personal ele- 
ment in this volume that mos? readers will 
turn with the greatest interest, and it is to the 
religious aspect of that personal element that 
we wish to devote a few words in concluding tais 
review. We have already spoken of the feel- 
ings of sadness with which we closed this 
volume, but though of sadness they were not 
feelings of surprise. For, from the first, Mr. 
Mill never was allowed to see Christianity as 
it is in itself. His father had revolted from 
the hard theology of the Scottish Church for 
which he had been trained, and had satisfied 
himself that he could not believe the doc- 
„ trines of that or any other Church.” As 
' the result young Mill was born and bred in 
scepticism from his cradle upwards. He tells 
us fraukly enough: —‘‘I am one of the very 
„few examples, in this country, of one who 
% has, not thrown off religious belief, but never 
„ had it; I grew up in a negative state with 
„regard to it. I looked upon the modern 


exactly as I did upon the ancient religion, as 


„ Something which in no way concerned 
‘‘me.” And so utterly was he . of 
apprehending the glory of the Christian 
revelation that he can speak of it as 
a ‘‘ worthless heap of received opinions on the 
„ great subjects of thought,“ and complains 
that Maurice wasted his powers in not“ putting 
‘‘something better in their place. It was no 
great wonder, for he was carefully taught 
from his earliest years that the creed of 
‘‘ Christianity’? as commonly presented to 
‘‘mankind was the ne plus ultra of wicked- 
„ness. Sceptical critics like the writer of the 
notice of this book in the Haaminer will no 
doubt rejoice that their prophecies that Mr. Mill 
would never say a word in favour of Christianity 
have so far turned out true; we, on the other 
hand, while mourning the inseparable loss occa- 
eioned to Mr. Mill himself during his life by 
the utter want of a religious basis for his life, can 
only see in this Autobiography, in its revelation 
of the despair that overwhelmed his soul when 
he saw that were all his ideals of human happi- 
ness fulfilled, he would have nothing left to live 
for; in his restless search for some end out of 
himself, now in the happiness of others, and 
later on in the approbation of his wife, as the 
purposo of his life; in his own words that, when 
at length she was taken from him, he turned 
her memory into a religion,” and“ her 
‘‘ approbation” into the ‘‘ standard by which, 
‘* summing up us it does all worthiness, I en- 
‘‘ deavour to regulate my life”; we can only 
see in all this not only a confession that utili- 
tarian philosophy fails to satisfy the — 
needs of the intellect, but that the Living’ God 
Himself alone can satisfy the still deeper needs 
of the heart. 

We have said nothing of the record this Auto- 
biography gives of Mr. Mill’s public and parlia- 
mentary life. Those who either misund orstood 
or misrepresented some of his public actions 
will have here, at least; a vindication, as coldly 
impartial as if it had been written by anyone 
rather than the actor himself, of the unswer- 
ving honesty and chivalry even of those parts of 
his career that aroused the most untavourable 
comments at the time. In fact, the whole 
volume is written rather with the disinterested 
judgment of a spectator who had been admitted 
to the secrets of Mr. Mill’s life and thoaght, 
than with the colour a personal revelation of 
himself would be likely to have given. We 
close it, and as we do the words of One greater 


than man come unbidden to our lips, One 
‘ thing thou lackest. . . . Come, follow Me.“ 


“ EPITAPHIANA,”* 


ett taphs are the paradoxes of literature. 
Nothing could be more curious than a study of 
the varied feelings which prompt them—a re- 
cord of the quaint, 20 humorous, 
regretful moods— of the half-waggish, half- 
desperate sorrow, and sometimes the wholly 
grim joy, that slips into them, and preserves 
itself there. To joke over a grave seems the 
most inconsequent and irreverent of proceed- 
ings; and yet so strangely is man constituted, 
that he can, with almost better grace than any- 
where else, relieve his real feelings by a species 
of fun. The very best epitaphs are smile-pro- 
voking. It is as if human gravity so long — 
on the strain could not survive its own expres- 
sion, and smiled to catch sight of its counte- 
nance. At all events, no places have been the 
depositories of more humour and oddity than 
churchyards. There is not one of any 
which does not possess its group of curiosities. 
Perhaps self-consciousness and egotism have 
their own share in the humour of churchyard 
literature. We all remember how that, when 
Hugh Miller tried to induce folks to employ 
him to cut grave-stone inscriptions by offering 
gratuitously to write epitaphs for them, as he 
fancied he could do it better than they could do 
it for themselves, the very proposal frightened 
away all possible patrons, and he would soon 
have been at beggary had he not tried some- 
thing else. 

Mr. Fairley has made a very good collection, 
and what is even more difficult, has written 
an interesting prefatory essay, in which he 
takes a very intelligent view of modes of burial 
amongst various nations. But the bulk of 
readers will, we fear, notwithstanding, slip 
over it, with a mere glance, to the insoriptions 
themselves. This on an avaricious man from 
Preston is excellent 

At rest beneath this churchyard stone 
Lies stingy Jemmy Wyatt, 
He died ove morning just at ten, and 
Saved a dinner by it.” 

This gives anecdote and epitaph at once, and 
both are worth quoting :— 

„Some years since a Mr. Dickson, who was Provost 
of Dundee, in Scotland, died, and by will left the sum 
of one guinea to a person to com an epitaph on 
him ; which sum he directed his three executors to pay. 
The executors, thinking to defraud the poet, agreed to 
meet and share the guinea amongst them, each con- 
tributing a line to the epitaph, which ran as follows :— 

First.—Here lies Dickson, Provost of Dundee. 

Second.— Here lies Dickson, Here lies he. : 

The third was put to it for a long time, but unwilling 


to lose his share of the guinea, vociferously bawled out: 
Hallelujah, halleluje !’’ 
This from Houghton churchyard, on a black- 
smith, has some character and clearness :— 
% My sledge and hammer lie declin’d, 
My bellows too have lost their wind ; 
My fire is spent, my forge «lecayed, 
My vice is on the dust all laid ; 
My coal is spent, my iron gone, 
My nails are drove, my work is done; 
My fire-dried co here lies at rest, 
My soul, smokelike, soars to be blest.” 
This is from Ockham churchyard :— 
‘¢ Though many a sturdy oak he laid along, 
Felled by Death’s surer hatchet, here lies Spong. 
Posts he oft made, yet ne’er a place could get, 
And lived by railiny, though he had no wit. 
Old saws he had, although no autiquarian, 
And stiles corrected, yet was no grammarian.“ 
This, on a London cook, is ourt and apt 
enough :— 
% Peas to his hashes.” 
| [Peace to his ashes. | 
This is a good anecdote with a dash of 
genuine Irish wit :— 
‘* Patriek O’Brien was one day strolling with a friend 
through a graveyard, when his eye was arrested by an 


epitaph which shocked his sense of propriety and 


veracity — 
‘* Weep not for me, my children dear, 
I am not dead, but sleeping here.“ 

6e. Well,’ said Paddy, ‘If I was dead 1 should be 
honest enough to own it.’” 

This has a touch of the more laconic Scotch 
humour; it is from the Old Greyfriars, Edin- 
burgh :— 

Here snug in grave my wife doth lie; 
Now she’s at foal, and 0 am I. 

This is another of the same from an Australian 
graveyard:— 

“Here lies my wife PoLLy, a terrible shrew. 
If L said I was sorry, I should lie too ** 

There is a pawky communicativeness about 

this other Scotch one :—. 
Here lies interred A man o' micht, 
His name was MALcolux DowxIE, 
He lost his wife ae market nicht, 
By fa’in’ off his pownie.” 


* Lpitaphiana; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
Literature being a Miscellaneous Collect ion of Eputaphs. 
With an Introduction. By W. FAIRLEY, F. S. S., &., &. 
(S. Tinsley.) 


This, on Mr. Pat Steel, rather errs the other 
way in its sardonio interrogation :— 
** Here lies Pat STREL, 
That's very true. 
Who was he? what was he! 
' What is that to you ?” 

Pat was 3 not a Scotchman, and as 
certainly not a Irishman; it breathes of York- 
shire wit. 

This on a famous boxer may be cited from a 
Wiltshire churchyard :— 

** Death took him in the Uprer View, 
And gave him such a BRACE ; 


The grapple turned him black andjblue, 
had woke him shift his place, 
Parts of Access he next assailed 
With such a KNOCKDOWN BLOW, 
As never yet to mortals fail'd 
A total overthrow.” 


Our last quotation will be that of a very 
punning epitaph on one Cave from Barrow- 
upon-Soar, Lecestershire :— 

„Here in this grave there lies a Cave; 


We call a cave a grave, 
If cave be grave, 42 bo Cavo, 
Then reader judge I crave 
Whether doth Cave lie here in grave 
Or grave lie here in Cave ; 
(a oe 
en, grave, where 
Go, reader, and here lies a Cave, 
Who conquers Death and buries his own grave,” 


Having given these few specimens, we must 
leave this interesting and amusing volume for 
our readers to peruse for themselve. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Questions of the Day. By the Rev. Joun Hatt, 
D. D. (Nisbet and Co.) Dr. John Hall, whose 
Papers for Home Reading we took occasion some 
time ago to notice here, gives us a series of essays on 
such subjacts as the Unity of the Race, Man’s 
Fall,“ The Place of Fear in Religion,“ Spiritual- 
im,“ and The Old Catholics, and the leading dogmas 
“‘ of the Ritualists.“ It need not be said that Dr. Hall 
writes in an attractive manner, that he is opposed to all 
Sacramentarianism, and that he declares against table- 
turning. His volume well deserves an audience on this 
side, for he is at once practical and suggestive. 

Born Again or the Soul's Renewal. By Auer 
PRxlrs, D. D. (Hodder and Stoughton.) Dr. Phelps is 
more theological, on the whole, than Dr. Hall, but like 
him, he knows how to illustrate and strikingly exhibit a 
truth. Students and preachers, too, as well as the 
general reader, may derive much instruction, and many 
useful hints from that portion of his section headed 
Truth,“ which deals with the pulpit. We have no 
reserve in recommending this volume. 

Half-Hours with the Microscope. Being a Popular 
Guide to the Use of the Microscope as a Means of Amuse- 
ment and Iastruction. By Epwixn Lankester, M.D. 
Illustrated from nature. (Tuffen West.) A new edition 
with chapter on the Polariscope by F. Krrrax. 
(Robert Hardwicke.) This is one of the best popular 
science manuals we have seen. It is thorough, simple, 
aud well-nigh complete for its purpose—the additions 
being very valuable in every respect ; while the illus- 
trations are simply admirable, and for the price won- 
derfully numerous. We have no reason to regret the 
praise we bestowed on the first edition, but the re- 
verse. 


—— — 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS, 
(First NOTICE.) 


We put first what is really more than a children's 
book, though it will be read with zest by children at a 
certain stage of intelligence, as it is full of fancy, ad- 
venture, dash, and picturesque power of a certain kind. 
This is JuLeSs VERNE'S From the Harth to the Moon, 
and Round it, (1) translated by Loum Mercisr, A.M. 
(Oxon), and ELEKANOR E. Kina. Like a former work 
of a similar character, it communicates a good deal of 
information incidentally as to atmosphere, planetary 
motion, and such things, But the humour and the 
skill with which the formation of the Gun-club and its 
progross is tuld about, and how the Projectile that was 
to reach the moon with its crew, was cast, and how it 
was driven through spuce,—all this mu-t be learned 
from the work itself. The whole story is told with rare 
realism, the illustrations are masterpieces of their kind, 
and the book is very beautifully got up to form a presen- 
tation or prize - book. 

Hurricane Hurry, by W. H. G. Kosrox, (2) is 
really the diary of an officer who fought in the Ame- 
rican Wars of Independence, only touched here and 
there by Mr. Kingston to make it more readable to us 
at the preseut day. It gives us a glimpse of Washing- 
ton and Cornwallis, and the other great men who 
figured on either side, and now and again we have 
excellent descriptions of rvenery in America and else- 
where. It isa graphic, well-written account, and, like 
most that Mr. Kingston has written, is admirably 
adapted for boys. 

In Bluck Ivory, (3) Mr. R. M. Ballantyne does for 
East Africa, almost the same as Mr, Kingston has done 
in the work just noticed for America, Only he is a 


(1) Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 
(2) Griffith and Farran. 


| (3) Routledge. 


sR 
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little more up to the present date, and he does not . 1 } 
tell us that 4 has per his materials from any one Gleanings, B irths, Marriages, and Deuths. 
special quarter. He sends his hero, Harold Seadrift, a . : 9 peg 

away as a supercargo in a fine vessel which is cast on the] You may glean knowledge by reading, but yon A uniform charge of One Shilling (prepaid) is made 
shore of Africa, and he and his commander are thrown | must 9 the chaff from the wheat by thinking. | for announcements under this heading, for which 


: The obituary notice of a Kentucky lady includes | postage - stamps will be received. All such an- 
upon their own resources, and meet with abundant ; ; ; : 
adventures, all of which ie eek he et phic the fact that her hair was six feet eight inches — nouncements must be authenticated by the name 


The first law of gravity is said to be, never to lau and address of the sender.] 
style, The evils of slavery are powerfully exposed, fat vour own poet y 125 MARRIAGES. 
aad we can only endorse the hope of the author that Texas man declined to receive a telegraphic | JACKLIN—WARD—On Sept. 2, in the Cape Colony, 
„God may make the book a tooth in the file which | d tch from a yellow-fever locality for fear he James Jacklin, J. P., eldest son of James Jacklin, of 
‘shall eventually cut the chain of slavery and set the might catch the disease. Royston, to Emily, eldest daughter of Seymour Ward, 
black man free,” young lady at Winchester lately went to a | „ Esq., of the Channel Islands. 


Children of the Olden Time, by the Author of a| photographic artist, and wished him to take her | MOR) nS ao agg Hoey gat wg ey nro garner 


Trap to catch a Sunbeam,” (4) gives a very interest- | Picture with an expression as if composing a poem. Congregational Church, and the Rev. William Arthur, 
ing account of the manners, the treatment, the toys, TWũo y city ladies, in the country, were] M. A. of Thorntou, father and brother of the bride, the 
the books, and the games of the children of earlier standing by the side of a wide ditch, which they | Rev. Frederick ‘Sydney Morris, of Montrose, youngest son 
i f l the fe r didn’t know how to cross. They appealed to a boy] of the late Rev. A. J. Morris, of Holloway, to Helen 

mes from the Saxon m ’ y | who was coming along the road 4. tan whereupon | Macintosh, eldest daughter of the Rev. David Arthur, of 
swaddling, down to last century--and all in a simple, he poi ted behind them with a startled air, and Aberdeen. 

leasant, lively and instructive manner. . ” j TIDDY—DANFORD—On Nov. 4, at the Camberwell New- 
P 4 4 y elled, Snakes!“ The young ladies crossed the road Con tional Chapel, Pascoe, son of the Rev. W. P 

The Little Camp on the Kagle Hill, by the Author | ditch at a single bound. Tiddy, Camberwell, to Charlotte Sophia, daughter of C. 
of The Wide, Wide World,” (5) is a story of country | ComPeTition.—The Lancet states that an adver- | Danford, Esq., of Camberwell. 
amusements, with due share of simple adventure ; and tisement was recently inserted by the authorities of DEATHS, ; 
though the nationality of the story occasionally crops | ® small h ital in the south of London for a sag yma Ry ig ang woe A ** owed 13 illness, 
through, there is really nothing that would distract the tary, who, in return for five hours’ work a day, J AMES—On Nov. 10, at his residence, 262, Ss. Paul’s-road, 
mind of an English child. It is well-written, full of Was offered a salary of 150/. The answers to the | i 


: : Highbury, the Rev, Thomas James, formerly of Woolwich, 
dialogue, and clever. Some of the coloured engravings | advertisement exceeded 300 in number, and among — subsequently Secretary of the Irish Evangelical and 


l the applicants were a colonel in Her Majesty's arm i der seti E 
are not so good as they might have been, or they have! and PF r jest J. i Missiouary Societies, aged 85. No memorial 


been somewhat spoiled by ill-kept register inthe printer} DisArrRARANCR or Hun Hxrxrus.—The fashions | FIELD—On Nov. 4, Mary, widow of the late Charles Field, 
—probably haste is to blame for it. Home Liſe in the | in boots and shoes are undergoing a considerable | sq., of Lambeth Marsh, and Norwood, Surrey, and eldest 
Highlands, by Litias Grarme (6) is a somewhat | alteration, inasmuch as the high Louis XV. heels on ** “a ore ohn 5 rere sometime of Sturry 
similar bock; but it is hardly so artistically done. The | are’suppressed, and are now rarely seen, except with | 800 K. ten, AM, near Vanier: 


‘ ; ‘ . SOULE—On Nov. 8, at St. John’s-hill, after a few days’ 
descriptions are good, however, and it is, on the whole, | ¢venin toilettes. Walking boots are made with illness, the Rev. Israel May Soule, for thirty-six ws tl 


readable. The illustrations, we should not omit to say, | broad flat heels, that conduce to the comfort as well] pastor of the Baptist Church at Battersea, aged 67. The 
are mostly excellent. as to the health of the wearer. For day we u, boots uneral will take place at Battersea Chapel, on Saturday, 
Rockd By M — 5 are made of unglazed kid, the only ornament being _ Nov. 15, at Two p. m. 
ourne. By MARIAN Eviza WEIR (7) is tale of & | a festoon of black silk stitching. Useful boots for | WORSLEY-BENISON—On Sept. 23, murdered, near Belen , 
very noticeable character. It is well-written, the author . 


rdina : mad ith e toes: but New Mexico, U. S, while on a tour through the States, 
is faithful in dialogue, but does not affect it so much as r. e N csi cea sae off, | Francis ee -Benison, second son of the late 


she might. She can discriminate character by a delicate | which makes the boot look smaller.—Paris corre- Henry Worsley-Benison, Esq., of Mowbrick Lodge, Bristol. 
touch, and really succeeds in interesting usin her fa- | spondent of The Queen. 
vourites Gracy, Alathea, and the rest. Had i+ not been A PRELIMINARY Dirricu_tTy.—The Professor of U NERA L R E F O R N. 
for the great pressure on our space, we should have | Natural Philosophy in a certain college recently gd 


noticed this work at more length, but we hope to meet gave the class a problem to think of during the The LONDON NECROPOLIS COMPANY conducts 


. . Funerals with simplicity, and with t my. Prospec- 
with the author again ere long, and then we shall try to night and answer the next day. The question was tus free.—Chief Office, 2 6 WC. 1 


do more justice to her talents, The book, we should this—“ If a hole were bored 1 the centre of 


! b g the earth, from side to side, and a ball be dropped 885 

add, is nnn printed and boned wie great taste, | into it, what motions would the ball yo through, BANK OF ENGLAND. 

The Dying Saviour and the Gipsy Girl, and other | and how would it come to a state of rest? The (From Wednesday’s Gazette.) 
Stories, by Manz HALL, née SIBREE (8), is a second | next morning a student was called up to solve the | An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
edition of a little volume which we highly praised on its problem. What answer have you to give to the for the week ending on Wednesday, Nov. 5, 1873. 
first appearance, bearing the title of Sermons from | question?” asked the professor. Well, really,” 18SUE DEPARTMENT. 
“the Studio. It has truth, delicacy, suggestiveness, replied the gery have not — of the | Notes issued . . . 33, 760,360 hg 2 

| : main question, but of a preliminary one. How are ther Securities. 3.984, 
rr Gold Coin Bullion 18,760,360 
ever read anything finer than The Sculptor’s Lesson Silver Bullion — 
ae : : 1 A Mop Porr. We remember some little time Peer 
and The Roman Painter and his Model,” which is . —ä5ſk— 
ago reading the touching story of a poor, sick 233.760.360 233.760.360 
very touching. We cordially recommend the new musician, who ‘‘ wasted Fus substance on physi- e % 
edition to any who have not seen the first, and those | Cians, but all to no avail. The house was cleared . CANKING DEPARTMENT. 
aye . heer Propr’tor’s Capit’]£14,553,000|Government Secu- 

who wish a book to present to a young girl, they could | of ost everything to pay the doctor’s bills. Rest.. . . 3,155,199 rities, (inc. dead 3 
hardly get a more excellent volume. At last, except the bed he was lying on, only a piano |} Public Deposits.. 3,929,025 weight annuity), £1,768,360 

Busy Hands and Patient Hearts is a second edition of | remained, and this the dying man absolutely refused | Other Deposits .. 18, 428, 403 Other Securities. 20,704,702 
GusTavE Mrnrrz's tales, translated by Miss Harwood. | to part with. ‘‘ No,” said he; its beautiful tone, Seven and Notes .. 7,451,965 


otes 
(9) Certainly it well deserves this honour, having all its glorious power, its super b touch, are all endeared other Bills .... n Gold & Silver Coin — 
the German simplicity, fine domestic sentiment, and pe ve * 3 a hang ag Petia Lg ge £40,544,350 440,544,350 
pure tone. This edition is very nicely got up. H allot and Davis’s, a firm Pant, = ak tx the pe0- Nov. 6, 1873. S. O. Gray, Deputy Chief Cashier. 


The Art of Doing our Best, by H. CALDWELL (10), is, | duction of first-class pianos, The agent in San 

; , sane . BR Eers's C — UL AND Con- 

of course, not a story, but a series of sketches of | Francisco is William G. Badger.—San Francisco eee, By 0 . the natural laws 
eminent men who have faced difficulties and surmounted | Newsletter. which govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 
them. Palissy, the potter; Tyndale, the translator of 1 ING FOR Monry.—An extremely sharp | by a * 8 of * I 1 2 1 
the Bible; Huber, the blind naturalist, and such men, and intelligent American gentlemen from the West | Soso, Mr, Epps has provided our breakfas = ee 8 
oun tien ty pes selected; and though ee eee ae * once walked into the office of Dr. C. T. Jackson, delicately flavoured beverage which may save us many heavy 


. s doctors’ bills.“ Civil Service Gazette. Made simply with 
very often done, still every generation brings a new | 8 chemist. „ Dr. Jackson, I presume?“ said he. 23 or Milk. Each packet is labelled JamEs 
audience for such stories, to profit by such good examples. 


„es, sir.” Are you alone? ‘‘ Yes, sir.“ May | Epps Co., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 

I lock the door?” And he did so; and, having} RovA!. a TwEEDS, 6s. 9d. tHE Dress.—A 

looked behind the sofa and satisfied himself that no | pretty useful autumn Dress fabric. Patterns sent, post free, 

: : i ee one else was in the room, he placed a large bundle, to all parts of the world.—S. Au ERV, 7, High-street, Clap- 

It is stated that Mr. Carlyle is engaged in writing | done up in a yellow bandanna, on the table, and ham, J.ondon, S. W. 

a pamphlet on the struggle between the German opened it. There, doctor, look at that.“ Well.” — 

Government and the Pope. Mr. Carlyle has said the doctor, ‘I see it.” ‘ What do you call Markets 

watched that struggle with intense interest, and is that, doctor?“ Pie een pyrites.” ‘What !” 

more fully acquainted with its incidents and charac- | said the man, “isn’t that stuff gold?” No, said — 

ter than most Englishmen. the doctor, it's good for nothing; it’s yrites „ CORN EXCHANGE, Mark Lang, Monday, Nov. 10. 
A new monthly magazine, the Christian Evidence | And putting some over the fire in a shovel, it | The show of wheat on the stands was moderate, and the 

Journal, edited by Mr. B. H. Cowper, is to,be started evaporated up the chimney. ‘ Well,” said the trade is inactive at the currency of this day week, and for 

on the Ist of January. ee -e e 5 ee, eee American, to clear vessels, rather less money has been taken. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury will contribute an © wilder — e 3 » in our town hae é a ae hill full The flour trade was inactive at former quotations. Peas and 


: ; beans were unchanged in value. Barley and maize realised 
— to“ Winged Arrows,” the Christmas part of | of that, and I’ve been and married her!“ 6d. qr. more money Of oats we tome small arrivals. 

9 Quiver. : A BREAD-AND-CHEESE BANQUET.—A Freemason | The value of old is fully maintained; but the sale of new 
There will be a considerable increase this term in | writes to the Pall Hall Gazette :—‘‘A Masonic | oats is not so free, and at rather less money. We have few 
the number of entries for lectures for women at banquet took place on Saturday evening at the | “'5°°* arrived, and prices of wheat aud maize were just 
Cambridge ; they already amount to 180. Cannon-street Hotel, which deserves notice. After maintained. 


A well-known firm of picture-dealers are reported | the CURRENT PRICES, 
e. usual lodge work was done, the members of the 
> 1 * — 9 the artistic contents of | «Great City Lodge of Freemasons adjourned to | yar AT tg ~ reg * 
4 . th wan — s studio. their banquet-room, where, instead of the accustomed | Essex and Kent, n „ 
nn announced are the fol- sumptuous dinner, there was spread a frugal meal Mh ht a MeO 


lowing, Mr. Stock :—‘*The Mystery of the of bread and che and sla The worshinful Diete nev. 33 38 Grey .. . . 36 C0 89 
4 57 5 10 eese e a ee ee 4 M ] 4 4 
Bu ush ;" by the Rev, T., M. Morris. A master presided, and all the officers and valores White .. .. 52 5 White 


39 
39 
New andbook o Illustration ; ” with an Intro- partook of the repast : and when the cloth was „„ OW .- 52 66 Boilers .. 39 45 
a by Dr. W. Morley Punshon. “ Tom and removed, the president explained to the visitors F. — „ — — Foreign .. .. 33 

is Grandfather, a History of the Darcal * that the 1 had determined to give up one 8 5 


Memoir of the Rev. Thomas Vasey ;” by banquet (which cost between £50 and £60), and to Bartzer— „ 1 Oe 


Widow. ‘‘ Bowing to Uniform, and its Results; ive the amount thus saved to the charity fund of English malting 34 39 
by Mr. Thomas Cheshire. The Prince, a Poem.” the lodge. Most of the visitors spoke and —— Grinding .. % 82) 04TS— 


A Book of Marvels ;” by Dr. Antliff. Sketches tahiv delighted with th : Distilling.. .. 36 42 English feed.. 22 30 
in the Vineyard ; u Series of Papers on Sunday- | duet, and the etbers were so gratified at the| Foreiga ss . 37 41 . » | potato.. — — 
school Management. Hades; or, the Interme- unexpected success of the experiment that it was | y oe potato. . i coe 
diate State; by the Rev. H. Constable, M.A. roposed to give up four out of the six monthly — wes, ee Trish Black . 22 24 
(4) Griffith and F quets, and so increase the charitable fund to the | Chevalier. 42 51 8 5 — — 
5} e b 
65 — — honoured, the list went round for individual — . 31 39 . e 80 57 
(8) Hodder aud Stoughton. scriptions to the Masonic Benevolent Institution e 5 
ughto P , >| Harrow .. . 36 44 Best country 
(9) Hodder and Stoughton. | when about £30 was subscribed, and more pro- E households .. 45 47 
; P Pigeo 
(10) Gall and Inglis, Edinburgh. mised.” J Egyptian. 37 39 Norfolk & Suffolk 39 44 
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METROPOLITAN CATTLE MARKET, Monday, 
Nov. 10.—The total im of foreign stock into London 
last week amounted to 11,539 head. In the corresponding 
week in 1872 we received 9,533; in 1871, 21,630; in 1870, 
15,789; in 1869, 11,021; and in 1868, 6,139 head. A 
quiet tone has pervaded the cattle market to-day. The 
supply has been about an average, but, as usual, prime stock 
has been scarce. In the beast lairs the receipts from our own 
grazing districts have been moderate, but there has been a 
marked scarcity of choice breeds. For prime breeds the 
market has been firm, and 68. 4d. per Slbs. has been paid; 
otherwise the trade has been dull, and prices have had a 
drooping tendency. From Lincolushire, Leicestershire, and 
Northamptonshire we have received about 1,750, from other 
1 of England about 500, and from Ireland about 250 head. 

the foreign side of the market there has been about 
1,900 Tonning, and about 100 Dutch. The demand has 
been quiet, and inferior breeds have been lower in value. The 
sheep market has been less fully supplied, and choice store 
kinds have been scarce. Sales have firmly at 
about late rates. The best Downs and half-breds have made 
6s. Sd. to 68. 10d. per Sibs. Foreign breeds, of which a 
fair supply has been on offer, have been drooping, and lower 
to sell. Calves have been in short wang Sng moderate 


request, at barely late rates. Pigs ha : 
tolerably firm. y gs dave n quiet, but 


METROPOLITAN MEAT MARKET, Monday, Nov. 
10.—There were fair average supplies of both town and 
country-killed meat on offer here to-day; trade was very 


slow, but no further decline occurred i 
better descriptions. eee oe 


PROVISIONS, Monday, Nov. 10.—The arrivals last w 

— — N firkins 80 4 and 4,252 — 

acon; an m forei rts {30,440 k butter, 
1,288 bales, and 312 4 In the Trish butter 
market there was no change to notice last week. Foreign in 
good supply. Best Dutch declined to 130s. to 136s. ; in other 
descriptions little alteration. Buyers purchase sparingly. 
The bacon market ruled slow, without change in value; best 
Waterford sizeable charged 76s. on board for orders. 


HOPS, Bonovan, Monday, Nov. 10.—Business to-day is 
restricted on acconnt.of the high rate of money. Holders, 
however, still show no disposition to yield much in value, and 
it is only here and there that parcels can be bought at slight 
reductions. Yearlings continue firm. There isa fair amount 
of business doing in the foreign market, with well-maintained 
values. Mid and East Kent, 61., Ol., 71. Os., 91. 9s.; Weald 
of Kent, 5/. 10s., 61. 6s., 61. 158.; Sussex, 51, 51. 12s., 61, ; 
Country Farnham, 6ʃ., 6/. 10s., 8/.; Farnham, 71., — Sl. 10s, 


POTATOES.—BorouGH An D Sprra.rreups, Monday. 
Nov. 10.— With fair supplies offering, as fur as the quantity 
is concerned, its trade for most kinds of potatoes continues 
steady, and prices remain without especial alteration. 
Regents, 10Cs. to 120s per ton; Rocks, 65s. to 80s. per ton; 


Kidneys, 100s. to 1208. per ton; Flukes and Victorias, 110s. 
to 1308. per ton. 


TALLOW, Monday, Nov. 10.—The tallow trade is dull, 
and St. Petersburg . C. quoted at 45s. 6d. per ewt. Town 
tallow 398. 9d. net cash. Rough fat Is. 11d. per Slbs. 


COAL, Monday, Nov. 10.—Demand moderate; last day’s 
pow maintained. Hettons,343.; East Hartlepool, 33s. 91. ; 

elloe, 31s. 6d. ; Original Hartlepool, 34s.; Harton, 30s. 9d. 
Ships unsold, 1; fresh chips, 18; total, 19. Ships at sea, 5. 


OIL, Monday, Nov. 10.—For linseed oif the demand has 


been quiet at lower rates. Rape has been rather steadier, 


at drooping prices, Other oils have sold slowly. 


How ro Dye SiLk, Wool, Featuers, Rissons, &c., in 
ten minutes, without soiling the hands. Use Judson’s Simple 
Dyes, — colours, 6d. each, full instructions supplied. 
Of all chemists. The“ Family Herald,” Sept. 3, says, A 
very slight acquaintance with Judson’s Dyes will render their 
application clear to all.” 

ALETUDO Visqug LIBEAIS.—“ A preparation known 
as Dr. — Patent (cooked) Food is excellent for nfants 
and invalids. It will be found a very useful preparation for 
making custards, puddings, and similar preparations for the 
nursery and sick room.”’—Extract from “ Cassell’s Household 
Guide.” Supplied by most chemists and in Js. packets 
and 2s. 6d. tins.—Manufactory, Bermondsey, London. 

From REMOTEST ANTIQUITY TO THE PRESENT TIMES, 
it has been the desire and study of the wisest and best men, 
by all practicable means to ensure the stability of health and 
the sweetness of life. At the fall of the leaf, countless causes 
are at work to lower the tone of the nervous system, which 
will be followed by ill-health, unless proper means be 
employed to avert that evil. Holloway’s farfamed prepara- 
tions supply a faultless remedy for both external and internal 
complaints, connected with changes of seasons, All affec- 
tions of the skin, roughness, blotches, pimples, superficial and 
deeper seated inflammations, erysipelas, rheamatic pains and 
gouty pangs alike succumb to the excellent virtues of 
olloway’s Ointment and Pills. 


Adbertisements, 


— 2 


Patronised by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB NAZIM 


of BENGAL. 3 
EWING MACHINES, 
From £2 28. to £25. 


The only — a in London 
where 
the — is afforded 


inspecting and comparing 
eve 
description of 


SEWING MACHINES. 


It is absurdly claimed for almost every Sewing Machine, 
w.iatever description, that it is superior to all others, for all 
pi'rposes. 

SMITH and CO., having no interest in selling any par- 
ticular Machine, are enabled to recommend impartially the 
one best suited for the work to be done, and offer this 
GUARANTEE to their Customers :—Any Machine sold by 
them may be EXCHANGED after one month’s trial, for any 
other kind, without charge for use. 


SMITH & Co., 69, EDGWARE ROAD, 


AND 


4, CHARLES STREET, S0HO, LONDON. 


LAE AA A I 


“HEAT Is LIFE.” 


NICHOLLS’ 
Parent Van Meoicateo Crore 


CURES 
19 and 21, Paternoster-row, London, 
Ne a. May 15th, 1871. 
In Five Minutes. *. ne Oe “eg a 
Buy a 1 Nes Box | it took it away. My daughter tried it 
toothache—same — 
NICHOLLS’ irh AEE. = Sep 
Volta Cloth.“ B. Wirtiame, Music Publisher. 
Mr. Nicholls. 
63, Havelock-street, Caledonian-road, 
London, October, 1872, 
Dear Sir,—William Potter, aged 
Neuralgia. | twenty-two years, ticket collector at 
In Five MINUTES.| the Moorgate-street Station of the 
Buy a —— Box — e ee Ne hg with 
0 neuralgia of t an for three 
NICHOLLS’ ears. Two 1 of your 
Volta Cloth. Patent Volta Medicated Cloth entirely 
cured me,— Yours very truly, 
WILLIAM POTTER. 
Mr. Nicholls, 
10, Market-place, Junction-road, 
Holloway, 1871. 
Dear Sir,—I suffered with rheuma- 
Rhe atism. tism in my feet, knees, and arms—in 


fact, I may say pretty well all over me. 
I had been under various treatments, 
but rather grew worse, I heard of 
your treatment spoken so highly of 
that I was induced to try the Patent 
Volta Medicated Cloth, and by strictly 
following the directions, got perfectly 
well, as before.—Yours tru 

ALFRED 

Mr. Nicholls. 


No matter of 
how long standing. 
Buy a * 6d. Box 
0 


NICHOLLS' 
Volta Cloth. 


ly, 
Tator. 


2, Gresham-buildings, 

Basinghall-street, November 16, 1871. 

Dear Sir,—I feel it imperative on my 
part to let you know that the applica- 
tion of your Patent Volta Medicated 
Cloth in a case of rheumatism, from 
which I had long suffered, was of the 
most satisfactory kind, and [ am 
pleased to sa 
greatest benefit from them. For the 
good of similar sufferers you are at 
liberty to make what use of this you 
may think proper.—Dear sir, yours 


Rheumatism. 
No matter of 
how long standing. 
Buy a ~~ 6d. Box 


NICHO LLS’ 
Volta Cloth. 


truly, 

F. Grorae. 
10, Regent’s Park-road, Sept. 2, 1872. 
Sir,—In April last I suffered from 
an attack of bronchitis. I tried a 
2s. 9d. box of your Volta Medicated 
Cloth, and, after two applications, was 
effectually restored. But what I think 
the most 1 is, that I ap- 
lied it to a case of English cholera, 
rom which I suffered a most severe 
attack, when ONE application of the 
cloth to the region of the stomach 

effectually restored me.—Yours, &c. 

Mr. Nicholls. 
: W. W. Joxxs. 


P. S.—I feel great pleasure in bearing 


Bronchitis. 
GENERALLY IN 
THREE Days. 
Buy a * 9d. Box 


NIC HOLLS’ 
Volta Cloth. 


testimony to this. 
Cholera. 
(ANTIDOTE). 
Buy * * See preceding testimonial. 
NICHOLLS’ 
Volta Cloth. | 
North-road, Highgate, Jan. 9, 1873. 
Dear Sir,—I tried = application 
Gout. for gout, from which I have long suf- 
Buy a * 6d. Box | fe I have ae had the =" 
neh |S ane 
Volta Cloth. ILLIAM ATKINS. 


Mr. Nicholls. 


The great lexicographer, Dr. Johnson, was wont to remark 
that the man who — discover a remedy for the gout 
ee" to have a monument as high and as broad as St. Paul's. 

e above testimonials are beyond confutation ; hence we 
claim that the great Dr. Johnson’s much-craved-for cure is 
now offered as one of the greatest boons that the poor 


— to gout, in his fondest hopes, could ever have antici- 
pated ; and the VOLTA CLOTH is equally high in its 


curative powers in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, ysis, &c., 
&c. Vide testimonials. 
Some individuals, no doubt would be sceptical as to how it 


could effect such cures in such divers diseases. Our auswer 
to such doubt is as follows :—The principle we work upon is 
solar heat, or the undulating solar ray, which is the active 
basis of all nerve action, NICHOLLS’ PATENT VOLTA 
MEDICATE) CLOTH is with caloric (heat), and 
evolves an ethereal gas, which produces a molecular change in 
the nerve cell, and as all diseases arise from an abnormal 
condition of the nerve cell, hence NICHOI.LS’ PATENT 
VOLTA MEDICATED CLOTH stands pre-eminent as the 


greatest discovery in modern medicine. 


A Box of Nicholls’ Patent Volta Medicated Cloth 
sent on receipt of Stamps or P. O. O. from 
Cuixzr Depot : 

HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
(Sixteen doors west of Chancery-lane), 


202, W. C. 


Ox you cAN ORDER IT OF yOUR CHEMIST. 


have derived the 


— 


ILL HILL SCHOOL.—One of the AS@SIS- 
TANT MASTERSHIPS will be VACANT after 


— — 


Cueistuas Next. Apply by letter, stating expe- 
rience, and salary repel the Head Master, Dr. Wey- 
mouth, at the School. 


Nov. 10, 1873. 3 


ANTED. — A RESIDENT TUTOR or 
* el instruct the Children of a 


urgeon. e „French, and German indis- 
sable. Latin, Music, wing desirable —Address, Mrs° 
orin, Liskeard, Cornwall. 


Wwe after Christmas, a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT es GOVERNESS in a Christian family, by 


a Young Lad Twenty-one. Th h English, French, 
Music, and aun a Good references. 
Address, S. E. S., Post Office, 5 


1 PARENTS.—G. DOWMAN, PHARMA 
CEUTICAL. CHEMIST, Southampton, has a VA- 


CANCY for a respectable, well-ed YOUTH as an 
Apprentice. 
DVANCES on CHURCHES, 98 
SCHOOL BUILDIN &c.—The DIRECTO 
TANCE COMPANY are prepared to entertain applications 
are en na 
for loans on the above-named securities at 4} per cent. inte- 


rest with Life Assurance to the amount advanced, and 5 per 
cent. without Life Assurance. 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 
$2, New Bridge-street, E. C. 


RIGHTON.—TO BE SOLD by Private Con- 
tract, a FREEHOLD BUILDING, hitherto known 
as “PRESTONVILLE CHURCH.” It is of red bric 


ae it f 1. of 808. fe well el wish 5 “ 

was built for a Congregation tted with pews, 
ulpit, and gas standards, and is ready for immediate use. 

There is a restriction against putting the building to other 

than religious purposes.—Apply to Messrs. Wilkinson and 

a and Estate Agents, 168, North-street, 
righton. 


ORTH LONDON or UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
HOSPITAL.—ASSISTANCE is a, needed to 
rovisi 


meet current expenses, owing to the high 
fuel, and 1 hospital requisites. The reliable ann 
inary expenditure. 


income is much below the s 
will be thankfully received by Edward Enfield, Esq., Treasurer, 
19, Chester-terrace, Regent’s-park, and at the Hospital, 


HENRY J. KELLY, R. N., Secretary. 


COOK’S TOURS AROUND AND 
ABOUT THE WORLD. 


K’S NEXT PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 

TOUR to the SOUTH of FRANCE and ITALY 

will leave London, Monday, Nov. 17, for PARIS, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Cannes, Nice, Mentone, San Remo, and Genoa. 

A SECOND DIVISION will leave London, Monday, 

Nov. 24, for PARIS, Mont Cenis, Turin, and will meet the 

South of France Party and accompany them through Italy 


to Florence, Rome, gd Pompeii, Leghorn, Pisa, Bologna, 


Venice, Verona, Milan, 
a a on to the South of France or 
ve Tickets and the assis- 


Italy for the season may 
tance of the Conductors. 

A PARTY for EGYPT and PALESTINE may accom- 

ny either of the above Sections, and og from Genoa, 

aples, or Brindisi, direct to Egypt, w Mr, JOHN M. 
COOK is now located, for the management of the Nile and 
Palestine Tours. Nile Steamers, under the exclusive agency 
of Messrs. COOK and SON, for the Khedive Government, 
will commence running to the first Cataract and back on the 
9th of December, and will be continued fortnightly until 
March. Arrangements can be also made for Dahabeah 
Parties» under the direction of Mr, ALEXANDER 
HOWARD, the Eastern man Contractor and Director 
of the Tours of THOS. COOK and SON. 

For the GREAT DESERT, SINAI, PETRA, and from 
thence to PALESTINE, MOAB, the HOURAN, &e., 
arrangements can be made at Cook’s Tourist Office, Cairo. 

Programmes for South of France and Italian Tours can now 
be had, and the new series of arrangements for the East will 
be published in No. 12 Excursionist, 2d, by post 3d., now 
preparing. All communications to be addressed to 

THOS. COOK and SON, Tourist Office, Ludgate Cirens. 


ARRIAGE of the DUKE of EDINBURGH— 
Ladies and Gentlemen desirous of visiting ST. 
PETERSBURG at the approaching Royal Marriage are 
requested to communicate with THOS. COOK and SON, 
Tourist Office, Ludgate Circus, who have it in contemplation 
to send a qualified conductor in charge of a party, and they 
are in treaty for all necessary accommodation. 

TOURS to AMERICA,—Mr. Thomas Cook makes early 
intimation of his intention to conduct a Tourist Party to and 
through the United States, leaving England early in April, 
1874. Programmes will shortly be published. 

COOK’S ‘TOUKS ROUND the WORLD.—Tickets are 
„ L ‘ep Fey ag ay —.— fg ae. 
ina, , India, taly, France, &, going ei 
way; — oe mel all 1 gy here. Teh Cunard, Paci c Mail, 
sal Peninsular and Oriental Steamers, from £196 by the 
most direct route. See Cook’s Letters from the Sea, descrip- 
tive of the first Tour, Post free for 18. 6d. 
THOS, COOK & SON, Tourist Office, Ludgate Circus, 


of FRANCE and PARTS of ITALY enable - 
Express Trains and to break their 


conveyed free, 
For the con- 
venience of invalids and others requiring assistance, 3 
Personal Conductor can be had at small additional charge. 
A new Programme of these Special Season arr ents 
can be had on application at Cook’s Tourist Offices, dgate 
Circus, London; and at their Offices at Birmingham and 
Manchester, 
COOK'S HOTEL COUPONS for over 200 Hotels in 
Europe, &c., at the lowest prices. Also Hotel Coupons for 
America. ice 

For particulars see programmes ; also Cook’s Excursionist, 
2d., by post 3d. “ Letters from the Sea,” 1s. 6d, 


Cook’s Tourist Office, Lwdgate Circus, London. 


STHMA. —AUBREE’S SPECIFIC. — The 
only medicine which effectually cures this malady 
(also A may now be obtained of Delisy, Davies, 


and Co., 1, Cecil-street, Strand, Sole Agents, Send Stamp 
| for pamphlet. 
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Yous MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. | 


A COURSE of LECTURES TO YOUNG MEN will be 
1 V.) in EXETER HALL, on the following 

ONDAY EvENINGS, at Eight o'clock. 

November 24, 1873.— Rev. W. MORLEY PUNSHON, 
LL.D. “The Men of the Mayflower.” 

December 1—Rev. HUGH STOWELL BROWN, of 
Liverpool. Latimer’s Candles it to be put out? 

December 8.—Rev. JAMES FLEMING, B.D., of Camden 
Church, Camberwell. “John Milton — with Illustrative 
Readings.” 

December 15.—Rev. JOSEPH BARDSLEY, M. A., Rector 
of Stepney. The Reformation; its antecedents, its nature, 
and its results. 

January 26, 1874. — Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D. D. 
Pilgrim — Ancient and Modern.” 

February 2.— Rev. DONALD FRASER, D. D., of Mary- 
lebone Presbyterian Church. Theology in the Poets.“ 

February 9.—Rev. R. W. DALE, M.A., of Birmingham, 
“The Ultimate Principle of Protestantism.” 

February 16.—Rev. GORDON CALTHORP, M. A., Vicar 
of St. Auguetine’s, Highbury. “Judas Maceabens —with 
Illustrations from Handel’s rio. 

TICKETS for the COURSE ONLY. — Reserved Seats 
(Area or Platform), 58, Double Ticket, for Lady and Gentle- 
man, 7s. 6d.; Central Seats, 28. 6d., Double Ticket, for Lady 
and Gentleman, 3s. 6d.; Western Gallery and Back Area, 
1s.; may be had of James Nisbet and Co., 21, Berners-street, 
Oxford-street ; Dalton and Lucy, 28, Cockspur-street ; Wes- 

terton, 27, St. meget: lace, Knightsbridge; Waters, 97, 
Westbourne-grove; Hulland, 29, Buckingham Palace-road, 
Pimlico; Burdekin, 97, Upper-street, Islington; Alvey, 67, 
m the Society, 28, Paternoster 
row; Williams and Lloyd, 20, Moorgate-street; and at the 
Offices of the Association, 165, Aldersgate street, City. 
W. EDWYN SHIPTON, Secretary. . 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, HAVER. 
STOCK-HILL, LONDON, 
Tue Committee have RESOLVED to admit one-fourth of 
all the eligible candidates who may oe 4 ſor election 
in January next. Fatherless children of both sexes from any 
part of the kingdom are eligible between seven and eleven 
years of age, if their parents have not received parish relief. 
Forms to fill up and all necessary information may be 
obtained at the office, for which early application is advised. 
JOHN KEVP WELCH, Treasurer. 
JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Office, 75, Cheapside. 


RPHAN WORKING SCHOOL. 

The COMMITTEE very earnestly APPEAL for 

FUNDS. The Charity depends for three-fourths of its 
income upon voluntary support. 


JOSEPH SOUL, Secretary. 
Office, 73, Cheapside. 
Bankers—London Joint Stock Bank. 


LEXANDRA ORPHANAGE for INFANTS, 
HORNSEY RISE, near HIGHGATE, N. 
Bankers London and County Bank, Lombard-street. 
The NINETEENTH HALF-YEARLY MEETING of 
GOVERNORS will be held at the LONDON TAVERN, 
Bishopegate-street Within, on TuHurspay, November 20, 
1878, to ELECT TWELVE Infauts. The two Girls who 
receive the highest number of votes to be retained until 
Sixteen years of age, to be trained as Nurses or for Service, 
HORACE MARSHALL, Esq., will preside. 
The Chair will be taken at Twelve, and the Poll closed at 
Two o’Clock precisely, after which hour no Votes cau be 


JOSEPH SOUL, Hono Secretary. 
Office, 73, Cheapside. | * * 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 
SILCOATES HOUSE, NA WAKEFIELD. 
EstTaBLisued 1831. 


Principal — Rev. JAMES BEWGLASS, M. A., LL. D., 
M. R. IL. A., assisted by competent Masters. 


COMMITTEE. 

JOHN CROSSLEY, Esq., J. P., Halifax, Treasurer. 
Rev. Robert Bruce, M. A., T. W. Burnley, Esq.,Gomersal. 

Huddersfield. George Clay, Esq., Dewsbury. 
Rev. Bryan Dale, M. A., Halifax. James Dodgshun, Esq., Leeds. 
Rev. James Rae, B. A., Batley. | Esau Hanson, Esq., Halifax. 
Rev. J. Calvert, Attereliſſe. W. Hinmers, Esq., Southport. 
Rev. Jas. Collier, Earlsheaton. W. H. Lee, Ksq.,J.P., Wakefield 
Rev. Chas, Illingworth, York. | Joshua Taylor, Eeg., Batley. 
I. Briggs, Esq.,J.P.,Waketield. M. Wilks, Esq., Manchester 

The Committee of the above School have pleasure in 
announcing, that a new building has just been erected capable 
of accommodating one huudred Pupils, and specially adapted 
to secure their domestic comfort. 

The course of instruction includes all branches of a sound 
Classical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, s0 as to 
fit the Pupils for any department of business, or for entrance 
at the Universities. 

The SCHOOL REOPENED, after the Midsummer vaca- 
tion, on Fripay, the Ist of August, 1873. 

Applications for admission to be sent to the Principal. 

For Prospectuses, Ter:ns, aud further information, apply to 
the Principal or Secretary. 


DUCATION for GIRLS, at SOUTHSIDE 

| HOUSE, WESTON-3U PER-MARKE, | 
Principals—Mr. and Mrs. H. B. SMITH and Miss FERRIS, 

The course of study is adapted to the standard of the 
Cambridge Local Examinations, aad is under the nal 
supervision of Mr. H. B. Smith and Miss Ferris, who have 
had considerable experience in teaching, and have success- 


fully passed Pupils at Cambridge and Oxford Local Exami- 
natious, 


36, HILLDROP- ROAD, LONDON, N 


LADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by the Misses HEWITT, 
assisted by superior English and Foreign Masters, 


The year is divided iuto Three Terms. 


GREEN, STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
Principals—The Misses HOWARD, 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


Hrap MastTer— 
RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH, Esq., D. Lit. and M. A., 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Council of 
the Philological Society, &e., Ke. 


Vicg-MasTer— 
Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, P. R. S., F. R. A. S., Corresponding 
Member of the Li and Philosophical 8 ociety of Man- 
chester, Member of the London Mathematical 3 
formerly Professor of Mathematics and Logic in Airedale 
College, Bradford, &c. 


ASSISTANT MAsTERS— 

A. H. SCOTT WHITE, Esq., B.A., Prizeman in Anglo- 
Saxon and Early English of Univ. Coll., London. 

JAMES H. MURRAY, Esq., F.E.LS., Member of the 
Council of the Philological iety, one of the Editors of 
the Publications of the Karly English Text Society, Author 
of “The, Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland,” 


Fe, &. 
JAMES NETTLESHIP, Eeq., B. A., Scholar and Prizeman 
of Christ's Coll., Camb. ; 2ud Class Classical Tripos, 1866. 
Lapy Resipent—Miss COOKE. . 
The MICHAELMAS ee 18th SEPTEMBER 


For Prospectuses and further information, apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev. 
R. H MARTEN, B. A., Lee, S. E. 


YEWORTH HOUSE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
LONDON-ROAD, CHELTENHAM. 
PRINCIPALS— 

The Misses MAKEPEACE ‘and the Rev. J. MAKEPEACE. 
References: J. Barran, Esq., ex-Mayor of Leeds, Chapel 
Allerton Hall, near Leeds; Alfred Illingworth, Esq., M. P., 
Bradford, Yorkshire; Rev. A. Morton Brown, LL. D., Che 
tenham; Rev. Alexander Maclaren, B.A.; Manchester; Rev. 
Charles Vince, Birmingham, &c., &c. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


HAD MASTER. 
ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M. A., Lond. 
—4 Medalist in Classics); late Andrews’ Scholar, and 
irst Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics, of Uni- 
versity College, London; Fellow of University College, 
London. 
SecoND MASTER. 

JAMES SHAW, Esq., Peel Exhibitioner, Queen's Univer- 
sity, Ireland; and First of First Class in Classical Honours 
at the First B.A. Examination, London University, 

AssISTANT MASTERS. 

R. B. CONNELL, Esq., Exhibitioner, Cargill Scholar, and 
Prizeman of the University of Aberdeen. 

2 CAMPBELL, Esq., Associate of the Royal College of 

receptors. 

HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 

Rev. P. P. ROWE, M.A. London. 

HERMANN. POMNITZ, Esgq., Certificated by the Im- 
= Prussian Government, and by the University of 

aris, 
Extra MASTERS. 

ARCHIBALD GUNN, Eqq., Student Royal Academy of 
Arts, London, 8 

THOMAS ROBERTS, Esq., Chemistry. 

Resident Lady Matron, Miss BAYLIS. 

23 to Head Master, or to the Hon. Sec., 

8. DICKINSON, Esq., Wolverhampton. 


ATENT COTTON GUNPOWDER 
COMVANY (Limited) — FOR SALE, FIFTY 
SHARES of £10 each, full id, in this promising under- 
taking. The works have just been completed, and are now 
in active progress at Faversham; and there is every prospect 
of handsome dividends resulting from an investment. Offers 
for the shares, in whole or part, can be made, addressed, 
H. D., 7, George-yard, Lombard-street, E. C. 


ONDON.—SHIRLEY’S TEMPERANCE 
HOTEL, 37, Queen-square, Bloomebury, W. C. 
Beds, from Is. 6d. Plain Breakfast or Tea, ls. 3d. 
See Testimonials, of which there are a thousand in the 
Visitors’ Book. 
We are more than satisfied; we are truly 8 to 
find in London so quiet and comfortable a domicile. 
certainly highly recommend Shirley’s to all our friends.” —J. 
Roserts, Bourne. : | 
“As on all previous visits I can testify that this is the 
most comfortable home I had when away from home.“ W. B. 
Harvey, Frome, 
After visitiag various places in England, I have come te 


N 3833 Shirley's (in view of its combining the greatest com- 


and respectability, with the most moderate charges) as 


the Temperance Hotel par excellence.”—J. K. Karcuer, 


Toronto, C.W. 


ISITORS to LONDON ACCOMMODATED 

at Mrs. BERNARD’S with well-zired Beds. Break- 

fast (plain), 3s., tea, 10d., inclusive (terms per week On 
Guinea). Established 12 years. Hundreds of reliable 
testimonials.—1, Granville-sq 


uare, King’s-cross-road. 
ye LANDS FOR SALE in the UNITED 
STATES. 


The Burlington and Missouri-River Railroad Company 
offers for Sale, at a Low Price, on Four, Six, or Ten Years’ 
Credit, with interest at favourable rates, and in quantities to 
suit purchasers, its in the great Agricultural States of 

IOWA AND NEBRASKA, 
eligibly situated on the Chicago and Burlington Railwa 
rouse 4 the Atlantic and the Pacific. . N 

Full information in reference to the character and cost of 
these Lands, and to tne Rates of Passage by Steamship and 
Railway to the Western and Pacific States, by the above- 
named route, may be had on application by letter or in 

rson, at any of the offices of the Company in the United 

ingdom; also, a Handbook for the use of intending 
Emigrants, : 


Liverpool: 16, South Oastle-street. 
London: 25, Moorgate-street. 


HAMILTON A. HILL, General Agent. 


that | K J. C., Esq., 


ö EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 

FURNITURE, &c., application should be made tc 
the BEDFORD PANTECHNICON COMPANY (Limited) 
for their Prospectus. Removals effected by large railway 
vans, Estimatesfree. Advances made if required.—Address, 


HALF-TERM will begin Monpay, November ard. 


| 


Manager, 194, Tottenham-court-road, W.C. 


THE LONDON A GENERAL PERMANENT 
LAND, BUILDING, AND IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY. 


Shares, £40. Monthly Subscription, 5s. Entrance Fee, 
8. per . 


387, STRAND, W. C. 


TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Lichfield. 
Thomas Hughes, Esq., G. C., M. P. 
The Hon. 12 F. Cowper, M. P. 
CHAIRMAN or DIRECTORS 
Thomas Hughes, Esq , G. C., M. P. 
or small sums received on deposit, repayable at 
short notice. Shares may be taken at eny time—no back 
payments. 
Money ready to be advanced on Freehold or 
Leasehold Security. 


W. R SELWAY, Managing Director. 


RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
32, New Bridge-street, London, E.C, 
Established 1847. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
DIRECTORS. 

JOHN RUNTZ, Esq., Chairman. 

AUGUSTUS BENHAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
Barker, C. Stuart, Esq. Rooke, George, Esq. 
Bunnell, Peter, Esq. Starling, Robert B., Esq. 
Burton, John R., Esq. Tresidder, John E., Esq. 
Groser, William, Esq. Trouncer, John II 5 Esq., 
Phillips, George, * | „Lond. 

ills, Fred., jun., Esq. 

SoLicrTors.—Messrs. Watson and Sons. 
Paysicran.—E. Headlain Greenhow, M. D., F.R.S. 

Sux@con.—John Manu. Esq. 


ACTUARY AND ACCOUNTANT.—Josiah Martin, Esq., F. I. A. 


Pn Company has never amalgamated with any other 
office. 


Being established on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE, all the 
profits belong to the Members. 


Every third year a careful valuation of the assets and 
liabilities of the Company is made. ‘The eighth valuation 
has just taken place, and the Directors are enabled, after 
reserving in hand a fund amply sufficient to provide for 
future claims and contingencies, to return to the Members 
the sum of £44,573 18s. 11d. The next division of Profits 
will be declared in 1876. 

It has 11,995 policies now in force, assuring an aggregate 
sum of TWO MILLION EIGH’ HUNDRED AND 
EIGHTY-TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. 

It has an annual income of more than ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS, 

It has an accumulated fund, arising solely from premiums, 
of over HALF-A-MILLION. 

It has paid in claims upwards of HALF-A-MILLION. 

It has appropriated as bonus since its establisiinent more 
than a QUARTER OF A MILLION. 

Prospectuses and Copies of the Last Report and Balance- 
sheet, and all needful information, can be obtained on appli- 
cation to any of the Agents of the Company, or to 


ALFRED LENCH SAUL, Secretary. 


Agents Wanted in unrepresented places. 


— INVESTMENT and BUILDING 
SOCIETY. . 


16, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, London, E. C. 
Established 1851. 
DIRECTORS. 

| FREEMAN, GEORGE SCOTT, Esq., Chairman. 
Ash, Charles F., Esq. Rogers, HR. ., Esq. 
Burgess, Joseph, Esq. Searle, C. G., Pa, Trustee, 
Burton, J. R., Esq., Trustee.] Silvester, H. R., Ksq., „ 

ARBITRATORS. 

Mana, John, Esq. | McArthur, William, Esq., 


Alderman, M P. 
Reed, Charles, Esq. M.P., 


Tritton, Joseph, Esq. F. S. A. 
Auptrons. 

Beal, Wm. Ebenezer, Esq. | Burgess, Henry, Esq. 
BANKERS, 


Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, Twells, and Co. 
The Union Bank of London. 
SOLICITORS, 
Messrs. Watsou aud Sons. 
FOUR PER CENT. INTEREST paid upon Realised 
Shares of £10, £25, £50, aud £100, -withdrawabie at a weck’s 


notice. 

SUBSCRIPTION SHARES, to terminate in 5, 7}, or 
12} years, issued daily. | 

ADVANCES made upon HOUSES and LANDS, repay- 
able by periodical instalments during any number of years 
not exceeding fifteen. 

TENANTS desirous of PURCHASING HOUSES for 
their own occupation should cunsult the “ Register of Pro- 
perties for Sale.” | 

A Prospectus will be sent upon application. 


JOHN EDWARD TRESIDDER, Secretary. 


R. COOKE BAINES, SURVEYOR and 

. VALUER, PREPARES and NEGOTIATES 

COMPENSATION CLAIMS for Property Compuisorily 

taken for Railways and other Lmprovements, and also Values 

property for every purpose.—26, Fiusbury-place, Moorgate- 
street, E. C. 


YDROPATHY !—JACKSON HOUSE, 
MATLOCK BANK, DERBYSHIRE. 


Resident Proprietors and Managers—Mr, aud Mrs, 
GEORGE BARTON, 


The house is replete with every convenience for the full 
prosecution of the Hydropathic System, aud possesses a high 
character for cleanliness and comfort. Jackson Mouse, from 
its sheltered position aud internal arrangement, is emiuently 

for pursuing the system during the autu uu and 
winter months. 
Terms—from 24s. 6d. to 31s. 6d. per week, 
on application, 
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12121 — . — by Grpert L. Baver. 
Improved ENGLISH MANUPACTURB, suitable for 
CHURCH AND CHApBL SERVICES, 


Concert Rooms, Private Families, &c., &c. Price Lists on 
mS 49, Tottenham- 


application, at the Cumberland 

street, London, W. 

a pt tog ng Ging amount, and the 
utmost price given for them in cash, saving the delay, 

uncertainty, and expense of auction, by a Secondhand Book. 

seller. Thirty years of Newgate-street. 20,000 Volumes of 

Books. Catalogue for One Stamp. Manuscript Sermons 

bought or sold.—_THOMAS MILLARD, 79, St. Paul's 

Churchyard, near Ludgate-hill. 


vr NA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
The“ MEDAL rox Progress ” 


has been awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS, facturers 
of the celebrated Caracas Cocoa. 1 


RVS CHOCOLATE d 
F The Award of the Medal for P 2 3 


Vienna Exhibition is a fresh proof of the high position 
assigned to the firm by a competent internetional J 1 


RTS CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article. Standard. 

“The Caracas Cocoa of such choi uality.”— 5 

Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. er a 


Nine Prize MEDALS awarded to J. 8. FRY and SONS. 


CROSSE AND BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON, 
direct attention to the following Articles, which may be ob- 

tained of all Grocers and Italian Warehousemen. 


pure PICKLES IN MALT VINEGAR. 


APTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE, 
Curry Paste and Curry Powder, 


IRHOOT CHUTNEY.—Prepared by W. H. 


Jones and Co., Tirhoot. 


1 JELLIES in Pint and Quart Bottles. 


AMS, JELLIES, and ORANGE MARMA- 


LADE, warranted made from Fresh Fruit aud with 
Refined Sugar only. 


PT SOUPS in Pint and Quart Tins. 


JOHN BURGESS AND SON’S 


GENUINE ANCHOVY PASTE. 
Sold every where. 


WHo.eEsaLy—107, SrRAN D, W. C. 
Established 1760. 


G. NIXEY’S Refined BLACK LEAD. 
“CLEANLINESS,” 


The Proprietor to CAUTION the Public against 
being imposed upon by unprincipled tradesmen, who, with a 
view of eet aye rofit, are manufacturing and vending 
SPURIOUS IMITATIONS of the above article. 


Ask for 
W. G. NIXEY’S BLACK LEAD. 
And see that you have it.—12, Soho-square, London, W. 


MOKY CHIMNEYS.—Our Chimney-tops never 
fail to cure. We fix them No Cure, No Pay, or send 
them to all parts on trial and approval, 


“WILSON and CO., 20, Seymour-street, N.W. 
DENTOCRETE, 


OR 
SOLUBLE TOOTH POWDER TABLETS 


The most agreeable and perfect embodiment of Tooth 
Powder ever invented. 


The experience of these Tablets is so immensely superior 
to the harsh and unpleasant sensations produced by clean- 
sing the teeth with an unequal brushful of half-wetted and 
half-dry powder, often more gritty than otherwise, and the 
adv , which are explained in the directions enclosed 
with each box, are so apparent, that it becomes unnecessary 
to say more to recommend the Dentocrete Tablets to the 
favourable consideration of the general public than that they 
are as efficacious and cleansing in their properties as they 


are agreeable and free from numerous objections inherent in 


the, nature of ordinary tooth powder. The cleansing proper- 
tien of these Tablets are A ag remove all, discolorations and 
dark spots, and to give to the teeth that brilliancy and 
freshness which may truly be considered “the attribute of 
PEARLS.” | 
Price of the DENTOCRETE, or SOLUBLE TooTH PowDER 
TABLETS, 2s. 6d. per box. 
. To be obtained of ull ~~ Chemists, Perfumers, &c., 
th ut the ki m. Wholesale of Messrs, BARCLAY 
aud SON, Farringdon-street, and HOVENDEN and SONS, 
Great Marlborough-street. 


E. C. RUBY, Proprietor, 26, Riding House-street, W. 
A Sample Box free for four stamps. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — NOTICE. — The 

‘ ENCHANTED GLEN (written by Dr. Croft), uot- 
withstanding its great popularity, cannot be given after 
November 8th, in consequence of the engagement of Mr, 
HOWARD PAUL. This week 300th representation, Mr. 
Hartwell.— New Lectures by Professor Gardner.—l. The 
SILBER LIGHT; 2. SUGAR: from the CANE to the 
Tr. A-CUP.—-HOUE ELECTRICIT T, by Mr. King.— 
Other Novelties.—0 pen daily, from 12 to 5, and 7 to 10. 
Admission Is. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — NOTICE. — The 
MANAGING DIRECTOR attends in his office daily, 

from Four until half-past Five o’clock. Letters requiring 

answers must contain PLAINLY ADDRESSED euvelopes. 


2— 


HURCH STOVES.—ECONOMY in FUEL.— | 
The patent VENTILATING STOVE for burning 
coke, a close stove, in five sizes, 60s., 70s 80s., 1 140s., 


is cheap in cost, cheap in mption of ill last for 

fe eee 

are now in use 0 

= Co. —— all — * boven also Gill 4 Gurney Stoves, 

ot-air stoves, and gas stoves requiring no flue, four burners, 
55s.; Prospectuses free. “DEANE and Co., i 

William-street, bridge. Established AD, ‘700. 


LEA AND PERRINS SAUCE. 
THE “ WORCESTERSHIRE,” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs, “ The only Good Sauce,” 


Improves the appetite, and aids digestion. 
Unrivalied for piquancy and flavour. 


ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA & PERRINS on all bottles 
and labels. 


Agute— CRORE and BLAC KWELL, London, aq sold 
The Use of 
THE GLENFIELD STARCH 


Always secures 


The Delight of the Laundress, 
The Admiration of the Beholder, _ 
And the Comfort of the Wearer. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. — Sufferers 
from Gout, Rheumatism, Liver Complaints, and other 
affections arising from impure blood or defective circulation 
of the vital fluid, will find not only immediate relief, but fre- 
quently permaneut cure, through taking the above Pills. 
eing entirely of vegetable origin, and free from everything 
that could be injurious to the most delicate constitution, they 
are the best medicine for prevention and cure. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent Medi- 
eines, at ls, 1}d., 28. 9d., and 48. Gd, per box. 


SAMUEL B R O T H E R S, 
50, LUDGATE-HILL, LONDON, 
OUT. 


MI TAYLORS, BOYS’ 
FITTERS, &e. 

NAMUEL BROTHERS’ vast Stock (the largest 

in London) is divided into Nine Classes, Each piece 

of cloth and every garment is marked the class to which it 
belongs and the price in plain figures. 


NAMUEL BROTHERS.—GENTLEMEN’S and 
YOUTHS’ ATTIRE. 
Accurate Fit. 
High-class Style. 
Durable Materials. 
Value for Money. 
Rest Workmanship. 
8 
uperior Trimmings. 
Fashionable Designs. 
Gentlemanly A rance. 
Wear resisting Properties. 


* 


6 6% 


EW AUTUMN FABRIOS. 
PRICE LIST. 


AUTUMN SUITS AUTUMN COATS. 
— eC — . ay — 
7 ES | < 
2 - pies 
86s. | 43a. 6d. 16s. A | 176. 6d. | 25s. Als 
“Bs. | N. B | Zis. 288. 238. 
50s. 57s. 1 0 285 888. 338. 
758. 83s. Sis. E 42s. 800. 50s. 
F 45s. 508. 586. 
2 55s. 65s, 66s. 
H "Fos. | 70s. 
| 1 70a. GAs. | 4s 
ras) all | Perfect | 1 
every | othe | in | prosched 
= shrunk. fit. | style. 
EW AULUMN TROUSERS. 
B © D E F 
12s. 6d. 14s. 168, 17s. 6d. 22s. 24s. 
8 EL BROT 50, LUDGATE-HILL, 
QANUEL BROTHERS beg to notify to Parents 
and Guardians that tage. have ines introduced a vew 
Fabric for Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing that will resist any 
amount of hard wear. f 
rT 2 G 
are manufactured in rg, Ben of Juvenile Costume. 
Suit for a Boy four feet in height, C clase, 25s. ° 
Suit for a Boy four feet in height, D class, 30s. 6d. 


Price ascending or accordiug to size. 


Sox BROTHERS, 50, LUDGATE-HILL. 


— — —— 


HE NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK o 
FASHIONS contains 43 Portraits of Boy Princes of 
Europe, Enghsh Ministers, Statesmen, and Politicians, 
selected from all ranks and parties. Each Portrait (with 
brief bi ical memoir) s a figure illustrating the 
newest aud most gentlemanly atyles of costume. Price Gd., 
or gratis 0 228 


8 


Patterus and guide to self- measurement sent free. 
ERS, 50 A 
LONDON, E. C. 


FIELD'S 

PATENT “OZOKERIT” GANDLES. 
IMPROVED IN COLOUR. 

IMPROVED IN BURNING. 


Made in all sizes, and 
SOLD EVERWHERE. 


CANDLES. 


The SAFEST, the CLEA NEST, the BEST, and the 


CHEAPEST CANDLES 
the Westminster Wedge-Fitting Composites. 
ogee Sold everywhere. 


Name and address of nearest Vendor on application to 
J. C. & J, FIELD, Upper Mareh, Lambeth, London, 
who 8 ae 


A DELICATE AND CLEAR COMPLEXION, 
— Hare and Lasting Fragrance, by using the 


“ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 
4d. and 6d. each. Manufactured by 
J. C. and J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


OOPING COUGH.—ROCHE’S HERBAL 

EMBROCATION is now recommended by many of 

the most eminent of the Faculty as the only known gate and 

* cure, without restriction of diet or use of Medicine. 

ld by most Chemists in bottles at 46. each, Wholesale 
Agent, Edwards, 38, Old Change, London. 


“BNOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
See Deuteronomy, chap. xii., verse 23, 


0 ben e BLOOD MIX: 


Trave Marx,—" Broop Mrxturs.” 
THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER AND RESTORER, 
@ KIN DISEASES, Eruptions, Blotches, Ulce- 
rated Sore Legs, Old Sores, Glandular Swellings, Can- 
eerous Ulcers, Spats, 2 Pustules, Boils, Carbuncles, 
Ringworms, Scald Heads. Byes, Erysipelas, Itch, Scurfe, 
Discolorations of the Skin, Humours and Diseases of the 
Skin of whatever name or nature, are literally carried out ok 
2 iu a short time by the use of this world - ſamed 
ciue. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS PROM ALL PARTS, 


MPORTANT ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse 
the vitiat@d blood whenever you find its impurities 
bursting through the skin in pimples, eruptions, or sores ; 
cleanse it when you find it obstructed and sluggish in the 
‘Veins; cleause t when it is foul, and your feelings will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the health of the 
system will follow. 

As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free 
from anything injurious to the most delicate constitution of 
either sex, the Proprietor solicits sufferers to give it a trial to 
test its value, 


LARKES WORLD-FAMED. BLOOD MIX. 
TURE is sold in Bottles, 28. 3d. each, and in cases, 
containing six times the quantity, lls. each—eufficient to 
effect a permanent cure in the great majority of long-stand- 
ing cases,—-BY ALL CHEMISTS and PATENT MEDI. 
CINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom an 
the world, or sent to any address on receipt of 27 or 13 
stamps by the Proprietor, 
F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 
Wholesale: All Patent Medicine Houses. 
LONDON DEPOT: 150, OXFORD-STREET. 


— 


„ 


RUPTU RES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Alb En TRUSS, requiring uo steel spring round 
\ iriug no s g roun 
the body, is e peculiarities and 
advantages: — lst. 2 application ; 2nd. Perfect free- 
dom from liability to chafe or excoriate; 3rd. It may be worn 
with equal comfort in any position of the body, by night or 
day; 4th. It admits of every kind of exercise without the 
uz htest inconvenience to the wearer, is con- 
ed from o 

“We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
fied approbation; and we strenuously advise the use of it to 
all those who stand in need of that protection, which they 
cannot so fully, nor with tne same comfort, obtain from any 
other apparatus or truss as (rom that which we have the 
highest satisfaction in thus recommending.”—Ohurch and 


e Gazette, 
Recommended by the follow: 


eminent s:—Sir 
William Fergusson, . a ang 92 tl ke = 
to 1 os . 
bgt yng ey th 
mic Hospital; W. Bowman, F. KS., Assi 


to King’s College Heopital ft. Calls 


to the en Hospital; T. Blisard 
D 
Eeq., ern to 1 
n urgeon to £ rince „ ’ 
me S „ James Luke „ Surgeon to the Landon 

Tra Society; Erasmus Wilen Nag. F. R..; and many 
others. 5 

A Descriptive Cireular may be had by post, and the Truge 
(which cannot fail to fit) can be forward on send- 
ing the circumference ef the body, two inches the hipe, 
to the Manufacturer. a . 

Mr. WHITE, 288, PICCADILLY, LONDON 

ene of a Single Truss, 1és., 2s, 266. 6d., and 3)a, 6d., 


ostage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 42s, and 528. Gd, 
— bilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. Postage, free. 
rice of an Um 8. an 

Post Office Orders to be made peyable to John White, Post 


NEW PATENT 


ELXSTIO STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e. 
—The material of which these are made is recom- 
mended by the Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and com- 
pressible, and the test invention for Sus ellicieut and per- 
manent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and e of 
the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, SPRAINS, &. It is 

Lebt in texture. and imezpensive, and is drawa on 
22 u. y stocking. Price 4. Gd., 78. Gd., 1038. and 
Ls. each. Tostage, free. 


John Wite, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 
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LARK’S PATENT STEEL NOISELESS 
C SHUITERS.—Self-coiling, fire and 2 Can 
be ada to any window or other opening. Prospectuses 
free. — CLARK and CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone-place, 
W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and Dublin. 


v 


ON AN IMPROVED SYSTEM. 

IRON Tasteful in Design, 
Economical, Durable, Quickly Erected, 

CH URCHES, and aged without injury. Prices on 
application. 
CHAPELS, ISAAC DIXON, 

Iron CnurcH, CHAPEL, SCHOOL, AND 

& House BUILDER, 

Cry HATTON GARDEN, LIVERPOOL. 


FAOT.—ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR-COLOUR 


A. 


WASH will in two days cause grey hair or whiskers 
to become their original colour. This is guaranteed by Alex. 
Ross. It is 


merely to damp the hair with it. Price 
10s. 6d.; sent for ‘tampa —248, High Holborn, Lendon. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in Alex. 


Ross’s CANTHARIDES OIL. It is a sure restorer of | 


Hair and a producer of Whiskers. The effect isspeedy. It 


is patronised by Royalty. The price is 3s. od.; sent for 
stamps. 
ALEX. ROSS’S HAIR CURLING FLUID.— 


It curls i straight and ungovernable Hair. 
It is of no uence how straight or ungovernable the hair 
is when it is „ Sold at 3s. 6d.; sent for 54 stamps. 


LEX. ROSS’S GREAT HAIR RESTORFR. 

—It restores Grey Hair to its original colour in a few 

days. It increases and removes dandrift. Sob l in 
1 bottles at 3s. 6d.; sent for stamps or P. O. Order. A 
88, 248, High Holborn, London. a 


INVALUABLE TO PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
NERVOUS AND RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS. 


DARLOW AND oO. IMPROVED PATENT 
MAGNETINE CURATIVE 


APPLIANCES 
i 2 i ’ i U ? d * 
plaints: General Lebility, fadigestion, Sciatica, e 


ronchitis, and other forms of Nervous and Rheumatic 
Affections; also as a tive to SEA-SICKNESS, 
CHOLERA, 8 L-POX, FEVER, &c. 


Seven years of 1 progress has fully established 

the reputation of Messrs. Darlow and Co.“ s Magnetic Ap- 
liances as being pre-eminently superior to every other 

invention of the kind hitherto introduced to public notice 
ith regard both to their finished manufacture and remark- 

able remedial curative value. 

s derivable from these appliances are now 


The advan 
known and acknow in almost every portion of the 
civilised world, especially so in the United Kingdom, where, 
from the Palace of Royalty down to the homes of the very 


humblest of Her Majesty’s subjects, they have been received 
asa boon to suffering men, women, and children, bringing 
relief in some of the most intricate cases where ordinary 
ical treatment has. failed, also in incipient paralysis and 

loss of brain and nerve power, and in that 
— 12 ailment liver complaint there being no 
y in such cases so gentle, soothing, vitalising, and 
effective as Ma; netine. 


A New Pamphlet, Descriptive of MAGNETINE, sent post 
free on application to 


DARLOW AND co,, 
435, WEST STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 
Nearly — 1 7 three doors east of 


CROSBY’S 11 COUGH 


fh LIXIR. 
iates, Narcotics, and Squills are too often invoked to 
1 relief in — — Colds, and all Pulmonary Diseases. 

tead of such’ ious remedies, which yield momentary 
relief at the expense of enfeebling the digestive organs, and 
thus increasing that debility which lies at the root of the 
8288 modern science points to CROSBY’S BALSAMIC 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 

| SELECT TESTIMONIAL. 

Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, author of the “ Anti-Lancet,” says : 
I have repeatedly rved how rapidly and invari- 
ably it subdued Cough, Pain, and Irritation of the Chest in 
cases onary Consumption, and I can, with the 
greatest confidence, recommend it as a most valuable adjunct 
to an otherwise s g treatment for this disease.” 

This medicine, which ie free from opium and squills, not 
only allays the local irritation, but improves digestion and 

the constitution. Hence it is used with the 
most signal success in — Night Beer 8 
Influensa, ptive weats, Quinsy, an 
228 of the throat and chest. . 
2 Sold in bottles at 1s. 9d. 4s. Gd, and 11s. each, by all 
chemists, and wholesale by Jas. M. 


% Invalids should read Crosby’s Prise Treatise on Dis- 
oe erence "Seen © yy of nie om bo 
had gratis of all Chemists. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


see ee family 


Pulm Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofula, 
General Debi 0 Diseases 


occupation, insalubrious climate, or other cause whatsoever. 
The Oriental Pills are sold in boxes at 1s. 1}d. and 4s. 6d. 


each. The Solar Elixir in bottles at 4s, 6d. and lls. each. 
Both to be obtained of all Chemists, 
an etn th ee . prolong life 
to an us i 
hould read Dr. Rooke’s * Anti-Lancet,” or indy-Juide 
. ich can be had is from any 
os eee Dr. Rooke, Con- 
earning \. „the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 


i. 


Grosb * 


| 


will be the same as the writer’s. 


SPANISH. FLY. 


AN ESSAY UPON THE 


HUMAN HAIR 


AND ITS 


REPRODUCTION BY THE STIMULANT SPANISH 
FLY, OR CANTHARIDES. 


Sent for Two Stamps. 
BY ALE x. ROSS, 
248, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


Price One Penny. 


MAS Y hundreds of individuals apply to 
the writer of this short essay as to the means for 
recovering an ornament which is prized, more or less, by 
us all, The pleasure of describing what the hair is, and 
how it should be treated, was at first pleasant, but after 
years of repetition it became irksome in the extreme. 
And this small pamphlet was written to enlighten the 
public, and save labour to the writer. Not only so, but 
these pages will show why that great remedy, Spanish 
Fly Oil, so signally succeeds in most cases of imperfect 
hair, So difficult is it to give verbally a lengthened 
statement of the advantages arising from the use of 
Cantharides Oil for the growth of the hair, that it becomes 
necessary to adopt a written medium for that purpose; 
also the difficulty is produced, not from a want of an 
accumulation of facts, but through oral explanations 
reaching but the few, and not, like an essay, finding its 
way to hundreds and thousands of persons suffering from 
thinness of hair, or disadvantaged in their appearance by 
meagre locks. Hair may be thought by some to be a subject 


too trivial to engage the attention of the studious. If an 


excuse or a reason be required for this study by those so 
engaged, they may show that their subject has been the theme 
of the poet and the labour of the painter; that its antiquity 
is attractive, for the Assyrians, Egyptians, ancient Jews, as 
well as the people of more classical days, prided themselves 
in the arranging, beautifying, and promoting the growth of 
an auxiliary to beauty surpassed by none in its charms, The 
individual devoting the energies of a life to this subject may 
remark to those who depreciate his engagement, that the 
wonders contained within its limits are more than enough for 
the contemplation of many lives; and like the manipulator 
with an atom or a globule of water, or the chemist with an 
examination into the laws of caloric, and the electrician in- 
quiring into the wonders of electricity, he finds that nothing 
in nature is so insignificant as it at first appears, neither is 
there anything so small but what is more than sufficient to 
feed with mental food the mind of man. This is strikingly 
so with the subject of hair; and it is hoped, before the reader 
completes the reading of this brief essay, that his opinion 
A deficiency of the natural 
covering called hair produces often disease and death. It is 
not only true that the bear and wild dog in the Arctic regions 
could not long exist without its protection, but it is equally a 
fact that man when prematurely bald, or suddenly deprived 
of hair, is most susceptible tocatarrh. So well known is this, 
that the greater number, perhaps, of persons wearing perukes 
do sq more as a protection against cold than for the sake of 
ornament. The chest containing the vital organs induces 
persons very wisely to protect that part of the body with scru- 
pulous care; but should the chest be kept uncovered, nature, 
ever beneficent, causes hair to grow upon the neglected part 
in sufficient quantities, showing, in so doing, the import- 
ance not only of keeping that part of the body covered, 
but that hair is a great preventive to inflammation, other 
diseases, and death. Plants are provided with this covering 
that the sun’s rays may not be too powerful for them, or that 
the piercing winds may not do them injury. It is true that 
these filaments—found upon all plants except those that 
grow under water—collect from a humid atmosphere the 
moisture necessary to their well-being; but, important as 
this office is in the existence of vegetation, it is perhaps sub- 
ordinate to that of protection from excessive heat or cold. 
As an ornament, nothing surpasses well-arranged hair, and 
its suitable decoration principally depends upon its profusion, 
obtained only through care and cultivation. The painter 
does not consider his Beauty perfectly charming unless her 
locks flow plentifully in brightness and thickness—the colour 
beautiful, and the gloss rich and radiant, The poet will 
“write a woful ballad to (so small a portion of hair as) his 
mistress’s eyebrow,” the inference being that if a.few hairs 
upon the face inspire him with dmiration and love, to how 
much greater an extent of rapture or enthusiasm would he 
rise in contemplating her flowing locks, “ dishevelled, but in 
wanton ringlets waved.” And the sculptor is not forgetful 
of the effects produced by a judicious use of what the divine 
Milton calls “ golden tresses.” But if the poets be taken as 
guides as to the amount of attention and enthusiasm to be 
given to the hair, then we shall find that we are to admire it 
more than any other constituent part of beauty. The learned 
Liebig has analysed it, and infornis us that it consists of 
hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, and sulphur. In the possession 
of the writer is the hair of nearly every class, genera, and 
family of the mammalia, and, upon examination, all are found 
to contain more or less of these component parts. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient in 

ALEX. ROSS’S CANTHARIDES OIL, which speedily 
produces Whiskers and thickens Hair. 38. 6d.; sent by post 
for 54 stamps,—A LEX. ROSS, 248, High Holborn, London, 
opposite Day and Martin's.— Hair Dye, 3s. 6d.; Face 


Powder, ls, 


| ties of sea-water, eliminated in other cases 


NE THOUSAND SHEETS (42 Quires) of 
ee CREAM-LAID NOTE, and 1,000 EN. 
VELOPES, suitable for the Clergy, Gentry, and Family use, 
on * 1 of P. O. O. for 10s. 6d.; 500 each, 5s. 6d.; 2,000 
each, 20s. 
THOMAS M. WOOD, Wholesale Stationer, 24, Milk- 
street, London, E.C. Established fifty years. 


N.B.—Card Plate and 100 Transparent Ivory C 3s. ; 
Ladies’, 38. 6d. a pining 


(\HARTA PERFEOTA. — This new and 


beautiful note-paper is the most perfect ever made. 
“Is pleasant to the eye; delightful to write upon.“ 

Observer. 

_ “Never varies, is free from all impediments to rapid writ- 

2 News. 


en packets, containing six varieties, post free One 


Shilling. 

J ENNE R and KNEWSTUB, to the Queen and Prince 
of Wales, Dressing-case Makers, Die Sinkers, Stationers, and 
Heraldic Engravers, 33, 3t. James’s-street, and 66, Jermyn- 


O A L 8.—LEA and CO.’S PRICES.— 

Hetton or Lambton, 42s.; Hartlepool, 41s.; best 
Wigan, 39s.; best Silkstone, 39s.; new Silkstone, 38s.; 
best Clay Cross, 39s,; Clay Cross Seconds, 38s.; Primrose, 
37s.; Derby Bright, 36s.; Barusley, 36s.; Kitchen, 33s. ; 
Hartley, 32s.; Cobbles, 303.; Nuts, 303.; Steam, 3ls.; 
Tanfield, 36s.; Small, 20s. ; Coke, 28s. per 12 sacks. Net cash. 
Delivered thoroughly screened. Depdts, we gered and 
Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Beauvoir Wharf, Kingsland- 
road; Great Northern Railway Stations, King’s-cross and 
Holloway; and 4 and 5 Wharves, Regent’s-park-basin. 


OALS.—GEORGE J. COCKERELL and 
Co., Coal Merchants to the Queen and to the Royal 
Family. Best Wall’s-end, 42s.; best Inland, 39s.; best 
Coke, 288.— cash prices. Central Office, 13, Cornhill; West 
End Office, next Grosvenor Hotel, Pimlico. 


VIENNA EXHIBITION, 1873. 


HE DIPLOMA of HONOUR, being the 
highest distinction, has been awarded to LIEBIG 
GOMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT. 


Require the facsimile, in blue, of the inventor’s (Baron 
Justus v. Liebig) signature on the Trade Mark label. 


IMPERFECT DIGESTION AND 
ASSIMILATION. 


SAVORY & MOORE’S PANCREATIC EMULSION 
and PANCREATINE are the most potent remedial ts. 
They are the only remedies yet known for effectin * — 
tion of Cod Liver Oil and preventing nausea, while they also 
efficiently supply the place of the oil when rejected by the 
stomach. T facts are now attested by the published 
records of numerous medical men, extracts from which accom- 
pany each bottle. Price from 2s. to 21s. 


SAVORY & MOORE, 143, New Bond-street, London, 
and all Chemists. 


NOTE.—Name and trade mark on each bottle. 


OTICE of REMOVAL. —TIDMAN’S SEA 
SALT.—TIDMAN and SON beg to announce their 
REMOVAL from Wormwood-street to 21, WILSON- 
STREET, FINSBURY, London, E.C., where all communi- 
cations should be addressed. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, extracted from the 

“foaming billows,” has been analysed by Dr. Hassall! 

and other eminent chemists, who strongly recommend it as 

* Sag 2 sage to the rock and other salts previously used, It 

is the only efficient substitute for sea-bathing.—Tidman and 

Son, removed from Wormwood-street to 21, Wilson-street, 
Finsbury, London, E.C. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, for 22 a real 
sea bath in your own room. ay be used warm, 
tepid, or cold. Five ounces should be added toeac gallon 
of water.—Sold by Chemists and Druggists, in bags and 
boxes of 7 lb., 14lb., 28 Ib, 56 Ib., and 1 cwt. Beware of 
imitations, - ; 
IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used — produces 
astonishing effects in cases of debility, lassitude, &c. 
It invigorates more effectively and 1 than any other 
remedy. Sold in bags and boxes by all Chemists and 
Druggists. N.B.— Particularly see that each packet bears 
our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want 

of the age, presenting to every one the pleasures of sea 
bathing without the necessity of a residence on the ccast. 
Baths prepared with this salt may always be obtained at the 


Argyll Baths, Argyll-place, Regeut-street, and 5, New Broad- 
street. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is not merely a healthful 
luxury, but has preteens really wonderful effects in 
many cases of glandular swellings, rheumatic affections, 


neuralgia, sprained joints, &c.—Sold by Chemists and Drug- 
gists. Beware of iraitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT, used daily, immensely 
benefits weakly infants, strengthening the limbs, de- 


| veloping the muscles, and invigorating the whole system. It 


greatly assists in forming a sound constitution, Sold by 
e 


mists and Druggists. Beware of imitations. 


IDEAS S SEA SALT should be used in every 

nursery. Its wonderful strengthening powers are there 
exhibited in the most striking manner. For very young 
children the bath should be tepid. Sold in bags and boxes 
by Chemists and Druggists. N.B.—Particularly see that 
each packet bears our trade mark. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT is superior to any other 
preparation in the world, as by the process employed 
in its manufacture all the medicinal and invigorating proper- 
y the ordinar 
operations of refining and purifying; are retained in full 
activity. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT effectually relieves 

: tender feet. They should be bathed night and morning 

with a solution paper by dissolving five or six ounces Of 

the salt ina gallon of cold water. Sold by Chemists and 

ists. Beware of imitations.—Tidman and Son, 21, 
Wilson-street, Finsbury, London, E. C. 

hasing this 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT. When pure 
celebrated article, assure yourself of its verity by seeing 
that every package bears our well-known trade mark-—a uud 
on which are the words, Tidman’s Sea Salt.“ —Tidman 8 
Son, 21, Wilson-streat, Finsbury, London, E. C. 
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New School-Book on English Literature. 
DR. MORELL'S ADVANCED ENGLISH SERIES. 


No. JA BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
- WITH FOUR HUNDRED EXERCISES. 


Price 4s. 6d. ; Superior Edition, 5a. 6d. ; or in Two Parts, price 28. 6d. each; Superior Edition, 38. 6d. each. 


Part I. From the BEOWULF to the HUDIBRAS. | 


V. Rudimentary criticism of the styles of the ter writers. VI. 
literature, such as,—(a) Contrasts of Old and Modern English; (b) 


in Verse; (d) Scanning of Verse, &., Ko., Ko. VIII. Historical Tables. IX. Tables of Literature. 


Part II. From the HUDIBRAS to AURORA LEIGH. 
This book consists of the following parts :—I. A series of short lives of the more celebrated writers of Prose and 
notices of the minor authors. III. Short accounts of their principal works. IV. Brief notices of the state of the 


ical extracts from each writer. VII. Four hun 
ontrasts of Latin and Saxon English; (e) Examination of passages in Prose 


language at differen 
Exercises on different parts of 


Te whole is intended to be an Elementary Introduction to the works of Morley, Minto, and Craik. 


LONGMANS and CO. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 
CONTAINING 
ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


\ 

PECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is néatly bound, and is stro 
recommend for the ye Sunday Scholars, and other Prabang people attending eo woah. 
A new Index of hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


‘*PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, and the West Indies. | 


Upwards of Five Hundred Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees. 
Address, the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


*We have been glad to receive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
which we are acquainted, Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection.” —Nonconformist. 

“This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published at the wonderfully small price of eightpence, but it has 
special features to recommend it—we find an ‘Index of Hymns appropriate for Young People’s Special Services.“ We com- 
mend the book in strongest terms, and hope that this volume will enable very many more to eujoy the public as well as the 
private use of this beautiful selection of hymus. We thank the trustees for their enterprising spirit.“ — The Baptist. 

“The arrangement is ene excellent, and the range of topics extensive... The editors have laboriously 
collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.” Freeman. 7 


This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
— The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenominatic nal title-pages if 
uired. | 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 


Budge Row Chambers, B. C. ‘JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


postage-stamps or P.O. order. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuably remedy ever 


discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODY NE 2 — and arrests those too often fatal diseases Diphtheria, Fever, 
roup, Ague. | 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhœa, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, 
| eningitis, &c. | 
From Lord Francis CoNYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, 11th December, 1868. 


“Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time Jast year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne from Mr. 


2 and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have halſ- a- dosen bottles sent at once to the above 
address.“ 


„Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a despatch from Her Majesty's Consul at 
Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of any service was 
CHLORODYNE.’’—See Lancet, Ist December, 1864. 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 


Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLtis BROWNE was, undonbtedly, the Inventor 
of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, FREEMAN, was deliberately uutrue, which, he regretted to say, had 


been sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1864. | 
rg: * 20 each. None is genuine without the words “ Dr. J. COLLIS 


Sold in Bottles at Is. lid. 28. 9d., 48. 6d. and 118. . 
BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 
33, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


SoLE ManvuracrurErs—J. T. DAVENPORT, 
RINAHANS LL WHISKY.| JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 
ee “CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the 
very CREAM of IRISH WHISKIES, in quality unrivalled Greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” 


ectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac 
— Note the Red Seal, Pink Label, and Cork branded 

Restores the Human Hair 1 its pristine hue, no mat ter at 
what age. 


“KINAHANW’S LL WHISKY.” 
— q ene “TOILET and NURSERY POWDER” 
Beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 


xford-street, W. 


STRENGTH, 


Hee ENERGY. — SK for JOHN GOSNELL and CO.’S, 
PEPPER’S — ae TONIC +> and see that you have none other than their GENUINE 

strengthens the nerves, enriches t „ promotes appe- icles, 

tite, and will completely restore to health. Bottles, 4s. 6d. Sold by all respectable 


and lls. ; carriage free, 66 stamps.—Pepper, 237, Tottenham- 


court-road, London, and all chemists. CHEMISTS and PERFUMERS. 
Wholesale, Angel-passage, 93, Upper Thames-street, London. 


Bottles 1s. 6d. each. — 
HAIR RESTORER 


Hen RESTORER. Lar 
LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


USE 
(Pepper’s preparation) will restore in a few days grey or pre- 
iis Late bole’ t0 We original eolou with perfect safety| GODDARD'S PLATE POWDER. 
Sold by all chemists, and J. Pepper, 237, 
To*tenham-court-road, London, whose name an address (NON-MERCURIAL.) 


must be on the label, or it is not genuine. 
ELLAR’S CORN and BUNION PLASTERS 


For more than 20 years it has sustained an unrivalled repu- 
tation * the United Kingdom and Colonies as 


are warranted to cure Corns, Bunions, and enlarged | BEST and SAFEST article for cleaning Plate. 
Toe Joints in a few icati Boxes, Is. 1}d., of all Sold by Chemists and I „ &c., in Boxes, 18. 
chemists.—PEPPER, „ Potteuham-court-road, London, | 2s. Gd., and 4s. 6d. each, and by the tor, J. GODDARD 
By post 14 stamps. Chemist, Leicester, 


| 
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THE POPU LAR ‘HISTORY ¢ r BW 
spars of 1/000 mann 5 2 97 
u sof 1, 
Stel : . v. 160) — 1867; elaborate | 
pice ASE SG ‘und ort he 
is life.“ — Times. . 
terial Muses of Ae «Hae by — . 
NIG .. With nearly Iuustrations, 
— “fore tote Coloured Engravings. Two 
Vols., ys handsome cloth, extra gilt, bevelled 


OLD ENGLAND'S 
copies sold): a Gal | 
British Statesmen, 
Science ; accompanied by Original 
by Lord Brovenam, Cuaries Kniant, and 
Seventy-four Portraits on Steel, numerous W 
and a series of Coloured Plates. In Oue Vol., uniform 
with“ Old England,” price £1 4s, 

e eee 

0 
on Sacred 9 — 800 ings. Haudsome 
cloth, £1 Ia. Additions by the Rev. Canon Biags, M. A. 
Bound copies kept in stock. — 

KITTO’S BIBLE, IN NEW TYPES, with 
1,000 Woodeute. 5 — by Rev, 
M.A. To be completed in Fifty Parts at 1s. 

N.B.—Of these two Editions nearly 100,000 Copies have been sold, 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Introduo- 
tory Essay by Dr. Lanpets on Bunyen e Life, Works, 
and by Dalsiel 
3s 


Genius. Upwards of 100 Engra 


2 by Harvey. Cloth, snk om 8vo 
Vols: (50,000 sold bracing won bh 2 
„ em © Whi 
Mg py Pe 
su 0 vow | 
the very best we have —— etailist : 
CHILDREN & SERVICES: a Book of 
hy a 
got 9 * most — — 
—Iustrated Review. 


SUNDAY HALF-HOURS, in Fifty-two 
Chapters. Cloth gilt, red 152 
Woodcuts, Sixteen Full- 
post free. We have 


JAMES SANGUSTER and CO,, 31, Paternoster Row, B.C. 


Second Thousand, crown 8vo, cloth boards extra, pp. 416, 


with Fine Steel Portrait, price 7s, 6d., 


IFE of the Rev. WILLIAM ANDERSON, 
LL.D., Glasgow. By Gone GILFILLAN, Duudee. 
London Quarterly Review.—‘ The memoir is altogether 
interestingly written. It is free from wearisome iterations of 
incidents which so often mar biographical accounts. It is 
impossible to read the book without gaiming a very ** 
estimate of the brave man who, for half a century, was 
advocate of every good and noble movement.” 

British and Foreigu Evangelical Review.“ This is one of 
the best ministerial bi in the language, aud preseuts 
a very faithful and brilliant likeness.” 

The Nouconſormist.—“ Mr. Gilfillan’s memoir is a rare 
pore of biography. It is full of matter that is instinct with 

ife and vigour. 


London: Hodder and Stoughton, and all Booksellers, 


This day, price One Shilling, Sixth Edition, 
CRACROFT’S INVESTMENT TRACTS. 


MERICAN RAILWAYS „ INVEST. 
MENTS. By Roszar Girren. 


London: Edward Stanford, Charing Cross. 
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Eighth Edition, revised, this day, price One Shilling; by 
post, ls. 3d., ; 

E TRUSTEES GUIDE. A Syn of 

the Powers of Investment usually given to 

with Practical Directions for the Cuidance of Trustees in 

matters relating to Iuvestments, and Tables of Securities. 

Dy Bannagp Cracrorr. 


London: Edward Stanford, Charing Oross. 
THE BLOOD PURIFIER. 


O ONE SHOULD BE WITHOUT THE 
BLOOD PURIFIER.—Old Dr. Jacob Townsend’s 


removes every impurity of the blood, and all humours 
morbid collections of the body WANG 
In bottles, 26. 6d., 4s. Od., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 1 8. Od. Pills 
Ointment, each in boxes, 18. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s, 6d. by post for 
15, 36, and 60 stamps, Sold by alt Druggists Chief Depdt, 
131, Fleet-street, London. Get the and blue wrapper 
with the old Dr.’s head in the centre, 


Poetry. II. A number of short 


5 He! * 

LYRICS of ANOIENT PALESTINE: 
Poetical and Pictorial of Old Testament 
History. Finely Illustrated by J. D. Watson, J. 
Manongy, Percivau SKI Tx, C. J. STANILAND, 
A. Dz NAU vA, and other eminent Artists, En- 
by Mr. Epwarp Wurmpzr. Royal 8vo, &s., 

elegant, gilt edges. ? 


raion eg Chae = 4 poems and 
u be ee , re 
with books of Tier higher price —aglah Independent 
POEMS ty CHARLOPTE ELLIOTT, 

Author of Just as I am.” With Memoir and Auto- 

yh st 
Ne aad will form an — 
present.“ Christian. 

“Gems, pictorial and poetical.” Rock. 


By the 


alae 


SGA TN b) JOHN FOSTER. : 
eee 


* 


ie by E. Dunxtn, F.R.AS. 
u 8a, 28. Gd., cloth, 


ee . 
‘BUNYAN : an Autobi 
Wich Seventeen Page 


Numerous 


4 


JO 


Tilustrations by E. J. owing. 
Bngraved by E. WuxupeR. Small 4to, 68., cloth extra. 


The DIVINE GLORY of CHRIST: By 


Dr. CHARLES J. BROWN, of Edinburgh. Crown 
8vo, 2s., cloth. 


HOMES MADE and MARRED: a Book 


for Working Men and their Wives, Illustrated. Impe- 
rial 16mo, . 6d., cloth. * 


The ODD FIVE MINUTES. By the 


Rev. F, BOURDILLON, M.A. Large type, 8 
22. Gd. Cet. * 


The “BRIGHT CITY and the WAY 
THERE, Large type, 18mo, 8d, limp; 1s., cloth. 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


JANET DARNEY’'S STORY: a Tale of 


Fisher Life at Chale Bay. By SARAH DOUDNEY. 
Illustrated by J. Manongry,. 33s, 6d., cloth extra. 


WHAT IS HERS NAME? By the Rev. 
Dr. EDERSHEIM. Illustrated. 2s., cloth. 


CITY SPARROWS, and Who Cared for 


Them. By RUTH LYNN, Illustrated by H. F g 
Fscp. are: 2s., cloth. | 7 RENCH 


PETER the APPRENTICE: a Tale of the 


¢ Reformation in England. By the Author of “Soldier 
ss 8 4 — Fecp. 8vo, 28., cloth; 2s. 6d., 


The WONDERFUL WORKS of CHRIST: 
Chapters on the Miracles of Our Lord. Second Series. 
Fp. Svo, 28, cloth; 28. 6d., gilt edges. 


UNCLE MDS STORY of the TROPICS. 
ned Engravings. Focp. 8vo, 2s., cloth; 2s. 6d., gilt 


WILLIE SMITH'’S MONEY-BOX. By 


the Author of “Little Red Cap.” Fscp. vo, ls. 6d., 
cloth; 2s., gilt edges. . cdg 


— Senasee wercesy: VOLUME. 


BESSIE BLEAK and the LOST PURSE. 
Illustrated»; 1s., cloth; 18. 6d., gilt edges. 


HELEN'S VICTORY. By the Author of 
aa Frits.” Illustrated. 1s., cloth; 1s, 6d., gilt 


Tract Society, 56, Paternoster Row; 65, St. Paul’s 


Notes from the 
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SAMUEL TINSLEY’S. NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HARRY’S 


Skelton, Crown 8vo, han 


The PHYSIOLOGY of the SECTS. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Just ready. 


NOTICE—A NEW and HANDSOME BOOK for CHILDREN, &c. 


BIG BOOTS: a Fairy 


By S. E. GA. With Eight Full-page Illustrations and a Vignette by the Author, 
mely bound in cloth, price 56. 


Tale, for Smalle Folke.“ 


drawn on Wood by Pereival 


EPITAPHIANA; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard Literature. 


Being Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with an Introduction. By W. FAIRLEY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 5s. 7 : 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S LIST OF NEW NOVELS. 


31s. 6d. 


Surgeon’s Secret,” &c. Three Vols., 3ls. 6d. 


ARMSTRONG. Crown 8vo, 5s,, cloth. 
60 It 


CRUEL CONSTANCY. By KarnanNn Kine, Author of 


“The Queen of the Regiment, &c. Three Vols., Ja. Gd. 


TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN: a Story. Three Vols., 318. 6d. 
IS IT FOR EVER? By Kare MAN WARN O. Three Vols. 


KITTY’S RIVAL. By Sypney Mostyn, Author of The 


NOTICE.—_NEW STORY by MISS ARMSTRONG, SUITABLE for GIRLS, &c. 


FLORENCE; or, LOYAL QUAND MEME. By FnANxcES 


is impossible not to be interested in the story from beginning to end.”—Examiner. ihe. 
Florence’ is a very charming love story, eminently pure and ladylike in tone, effective and interesting in plot, and, 
rarest praise of all, written in excellent English.”—Civil Service Review. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY, Publisher, 10, Southampton Street, Strand. 


4 SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Edited by 
W. G. BLaik II, D. D., LL. D. Sixpence, Monthly, 
Illustrated. f 


ONTENTS of the A PART. Now 
ready :— 
Prove all Things. By His Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
; Uury. 
ie’s Boy: a Story of Trials and „ By the Author 
of “The Huguenot Family,” &c. te 
South I acafi c. 
B.A. II. 
Similes. By M. A. M. Hoppus. 
The Doctrine of the Resurrection of 
and Rev. Canon Lyttelton. 
Awake. By Ada Cambridge. 
The Poetical Books of the Old Testament. By W. Lindsay- 


Alexander, D.D. II. The Book of Job. 
ee — By Donald Fraser, D. D. I. The Names 


Characters I’ve Met. By a Riverside Visitor. II. Duke 
Soapsuds the Second. 

The Irue Wey of Life's Stability. By John Ker, D. D. 

Summer Days. By J. Besemeres. 

Reginald Heber. By the Editor. 5 

The National Refuges for Homeless Children. By H. A. 


Page. | 
98 from the Life of Jerome. By the Rev. John Gibb. 
Consolations, By M. Betham-Edwards. 


the Body. By Hon. 


W. Isbister and Co., 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 


es SUNDAY MAGAZINE. Sixpence, 
Monthly. 


ATHS of PEACE, the Christmas Number of 
the SUNDAY MAGAZINE, will be published with 
the December Magazines. Beautifully Illustrated. Price 
Sixpence. : 
W. Isbister and Co., 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 


898 WORDS. Sixpence, Monthly. 


OOD CHEER, the Christmas Number of 
GOOD WORDS, will be ready with the December 
Magazines. Price Sixpence, Beautifully Illustrated. 


_ CONTENTS, 
Robert Holt’s Illusion. Norah’s Farewell, 
Marie Hachette. Ruth in the Garden. 
A Wife’s Revenge. Philomena. 


W. Isbister and Co., 56, Ludgate-hill, London. 


New Edition, now ready, in 8vo, price 4s., 


HE CREEDS of ATHANASIUS, SABEL- 

LIUS, and SWEDENBORG EXAMINED and 
COMPARED with EACH OTHER. By the Rev. 
Aveustus CuissoLp, M.A. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. 

“Yet once more I shake not the earth only, but also 
heaven.”—Heb. xii. 26. 


London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


CHEAPER UNIFORM EDITIONS OF LORD 
RUSSELL ON THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, 
AND ON CHRISTIANITY IN RELATION TO 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND THE CREED OF 
THE PEOPLE. 


New Edition, in fscp, 8vo, each Work price 3s. 6d., 
I. ESSAYS on the HISTORY of the CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION. By Joun EARL RussRLL, K. G. 


II. ESSAY on the HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
GOVERNMENT and CONSTITUTION. By the 
same Author. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 


— 


ANNUALS for SUNDA T. SCHOOL, 1874. 


— 


READY NOVEMBER the ist, 1873. 


— 


By Rev. W. Wyatt Gill A LMANAC; the Sunday-School Union Illus. 


trated Almanac, containing a List of International 
Lessons, Text for every Day in the Year, and Thirteen 
finely-executed Engravings, Price One Penny. 


LL THINGS NEW: a New Year’s Address 
to Sunday Scholars. By Mrs. II. B. PAULL, Illus- 
trated. Price One Penny ; 6s. per 100. 


HAT YOU SHOULD DO, and WHY: a 

New Year’s Address to Senior Scholars. By Rev. 
A. 3 E, D. D. Price One Penny; 6s. 
per 100. 


Y WAY OF REMEMBRANCE: a New 
Year's Address to Si:nday-School Teachers. By Rev. 
V. : * CHARLESWORTII. Price One Penny; 6s. 
per 100. 


Relici us 


| London: Longmans, Green, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


HILDREN PLAYING in the STREETS of 
JERUSALEM: a New Year’s Address tu Parents. 
By Rev. E. PAXTON HOOD, Pr.ce One Penny; 
6s. per 100. 


OCKET-BOOK and DIARY for SUNDAY- 
SCHOOL TEACHERS. Invaluable for the ordinary 
urposes of a Pocket-book, and containing Class 
gister, List of Lessons, &c., Ke. Roan tuck, 2s.; 
roan, with elastic, 2s. 4d. 


ir PORTION of the ABOVE, in a sepa- 


rate form, for the use of Teachers. Limp cloth, 
price 8d. 


* 


IST of LESSONS for 1874. 
Teachers and Scholars should at once procure this 
List, as it contains the INTERNATIONAL subjects 
which will be used throughout the Christian world 
next year. Price ls. per 100. 


— } 


LASS REGISTERS, and GENERAL SCHOOL 
STATIONERY of every description, always on 
hand, Specimens may be seen on application at the 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, 
56, OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 


—ͤ— 


REAKERS AHEAD! Two Letters to the 
Lord Bishop of Ripon in Reply to a Speech at Halifax. 
By the Rev. ENocH MRLLOR, D. D. Price 2d. 
Local Branches of the Liberation Society and Noncon- 
formist Associations will be supplied on liberal terms. 


Elliot Stock, London. 


— 


—— 


Published by WILLIAM Rona aT Wn.Lœox, at No. 18, Bouverie 
Street, London; and Printed by Ropert Kinaston Burt, 
Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, London.—Wednesday, 

November 12, 1873. 


